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CHAPTER X. 


‘* Nature has sometimes made a fool.” 


THE fiddles are squeaking, the ’cellos are groaning, the man 
with the cornet is making a most ungodly row. As yet, the 
band have the ballroom all to themselves, and are certainly 
making the most of their time. Such unearthly noises rarely, if 
ever, have been heard in it before. Why they couldn’t have 
tuned their instruments before coming is a question that fills the 
butler’s mind with wrath, but perhaps the lonz journey down 
from Dublin would have untuned them all again, and left the 
players of them disconsolate. 

The dismal sounds penetrate into the rooms right and left 
of the ballroom, but fail to kill the melancholy sweetness of 
the dripping fountains or the perfume of the hundred flowers 
that give their sleeping-draughts to all those who choose to 
come and inhale them. Mild draughts that please the senses 
without stealing them. 

The sounds even penetrate to the library, where Joyce is 
standing before the low fire, that even in this July evening, 
burns upon the hearth, fastening her long gloves. She had got 
down before the others and now finding the room empty, half 
wishes herself back again upstairs. But she is so young, so full 
of a fresh delight in all the gaicty around her, that she had 
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hurried over her dressing, and, with the first dismal sounds of 
the tuning, had turned her steps its way. 

The library seems cold to her, bare, unfriendly. Had she 
expected to meet somebody there before her—somebody who 
had promised to get into a fresh tie in a hurry, but who had 
possibly forgotten all about it in the joy of an after-dinner 
cigar ? 

It seems a long time since that first day when she had been 
startled by his sudden reappearance at the Court. A long, dong 
time. Soon this last visit of hers to the Court must come to an 
end. The Baltimores will be going abroad in a fortnight or so 
—and he with them. The summer is waning—dreary autumn 
coming. He will go—and——. 

A sense of dissatisfaction sits heavily on her, toning down to 
rather a too cruel a degree the bright expectancy of her face. 
He had said he would come, and now . She drums ina 
heavy-hearted listless fashion on the table with the tips of her 
pale gloves, and noticing, half-consciously in so doing, that they 
have not been sufficiently drawn up her arm, mechanically fits 
them closer to the taper fingers. 

Certainly he had said he would be here. “Early you know. 
Before the others can get down.” A quick frown grows upon 
her forehead, and now that the fingers are quiet, the little foot 
begins to beat a tattoo upon the ground. Leaning against the 
table in a graceful attitude, with the lamplight streaming on her 
pretty white frock, she gives a loose rein to her thoughts. 

They are a little angry, a little frightened perhaps. During 
the past week had he not said many things, that in the end 
proved void of meaning. He had haunted her in a degree, at 
certain hours, certain times, had loitered through gardens, 
lingered in conservatories by her side, whispered many things— 
looked so very many more. But——. 

There were other times, other opportunities for philandering 
(she does not give it this unpleasant name); how has he spent 
them? A vague thought ef Miss Maliphant crosses her mind. 
‘That he laughs at the plain, good-natured heiress to her (Joyce), 
has not prevented the fact that he is very attentive to her, at 
times. Principally such times as when Joyce may reasonably 
be supposed to be elsewhere. Human reason however often 
falls short of the mark, and there have been unsuspected 
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moments during the past week when. Miss Kavanagh has by 
chance appeared upon the scene of Mr. Beauclerk’s amusements, 
and has found that Miss Maliphant has had a good deal to do 
with them. But then— “That poor, good girl you know!” 
Here, Beauclerk’s joyous laugh would ring forth for Joyce’s 
benefit. “Suck a good girl ; and so—er—don’t you know!” 
He was certainly always a little vague. He didn’t explain 
himself. Miss Kavanagh, looking back on all he had ever said 
against the heiress, is obliged to confess to herself that the 
great “er” had had to express everything. Contempt, dislike, 
kindly disdain—he was always kindly—he made quite a point 
of that. Truly, thinks Miss Kavanagh to herself, after this 
retrospective glance “er” is the greatest word in the English 
language ! 

And so it is. It declares. It conceals. It conveys a laugh. 
It suggests a frown. It helps a sorrowful confession. It adorns 
alame one. It is kindly, as giving time. It is cruel, as being 
full of sarcasm. It - In fact what is it, it cannot do? 

Joyce’s feet have grown quite steady now. She has placed 
her hands on the table behind her, and thus compelled to lean a 
little forward, stands studying the carpet without seeing it. A 
sense of anger, of shame against herself is troubling her. If he 
should zo¢ be in earnest! If he should not—like her as she 
likes him ! 

She rouses herself suddenly as if stung by some thought. 
“Like” zs the word. It has gone no deeper yet. It shad// not. 
He is handsome, he has his charm, but if she is not all the world 
to him, why, he shall not be all the world to ev. If it is money 
he craves, for the restoration of that old home of his, why money 
let it be. But there shall not be the two things, the desire of 
one for filthy lucre, the desire of the other for love. He shall 
decide, 

She has grown very pale. She has drawn herself up to her 
full height, and her lips are pressed together. And now a 
strange thought comes to her. If—zf she loved him, could she 
bear thus to analyse him. To take him to pieces, to dissect 
him as it were? Once again that feeling of fear oppresses her. 
Is she so cold, so deliberate in herself that she suspects others of 
coldness. After all—if he does love her—if he only hesitates 
because ——. 
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A step outside the door! 

Instinctively she glances at one of the long mirrors that line 
the walls from floor to ceiling. Involuntarily her hands rush to 
her head. She gives a little touch to her gown. And now is 
sitting in a lounging-chair, a little pale still perhaps, but in all 
other respects the very picture of unconsciousness. It is—it 
must be——. 

It isn’t however. 

Mr. Browne, opening the door in his own delightfully breezy 
fashion that generally plays old Harry with the hinges and blows . 
the ornaments off the nearest tables, advances towards her with 
arms outspread, and the liveliest admiration writ upon his 
features, which to say the truth, are of goodly proportions. 

“Oh! Thou wonder of the world!” cries he in accents 
ecstatic. He has been reading “Cleopatra” (that most charm- 
ing of books) assiduously for the past few days, during which 
time he has made himself an emphatic nuisance to his friends: 
Perpetual quotations, however apt or salutary, proving as a rule 
a bore. 

“That will do, Dicky! We a@// know about that,” says Miss 
Kavanagh, who is a little unnerved, a little impatient perhaps. 
Mr. Browne, however, is above being snubbed by anyone. He 
continues on his way rejoicing. 

“Thou living flame!” cries he, making what he fondly 
supposes to be a stage attitude. “ Thou thing of beauty. Thou 
fleshpot of Egypt!” 

He has at last surpassed himself! He stands silent waiting 
for the plaudits of the crowd. The crowd, however, is un- 
appreciative. 

“Nonsense!” says Miss Kavanagh shortly. “I wonder you 
aren't tired of making people tired. Your eternal quotations 
would destroy the patience of an anchorite. And as for that 
last sentence of yours, you know very well it isn’t in Rider 
Haggard’s book. He'd have been ashamed of it.” 

“Would he? Bet youhe wouldn't! And if it isn’t in his 
book, all I can say is it ought to have been. Mere oversight 
leaving it out. He zw#// be sorry if I drop hima line about it. 
Shouldn’t wonder if it produced a new edition. But for my 
part, I believe it zs in the book. Fleshpots, Egypt, you know; 
hardly possible to separate ’em now from the public mind.” 
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“Well; he could separate them any way. There isn’t a 
single word about them in the book from start to finish.” 

“No? D’yesayso?” Here Mr. Browne grows lost in thought. 
“ Fleshpots—pots—hot pots ; hot potting! Hah!” He draws 
himself together with all the manner of one who has gone 
down deep into a thing, and come up from it full of know- 
ledge. “I’ve ‘mixed those babies up,” says he mildly. “ But 
still I can hardly believe that that last valuable addition to Mr. 
Haggard’s work is all my own.” 

“ Distinctly your own,” with a suggestion of scorn, completely 
thrown away upon the receiver of it. 

“D’ye say so! By Jove! And very neat too! Didn’t think 
Ihad itin me. After all to write a book is an easy matter ; 
here am I, who never thought about it, was able to form an 
entire sentence full of the most exquisite wit and humour 
without so much as knowing I was doing it. Tell you what, 
Joyce, I'll send it to the author with a card and my compliments 
you know. Horrid thing to be mean about anything, and if I 
can help him out with a gg9th edition or so, I'll be doing him a 
good turn. Eh?” 

“T suppose you think you are amusing,” says Miss Kavanagh, 
regarding him with a critical eye. 

“My good child, 1 Axow that expression,” says Mr. Browne, 
amiably. “I know it by heart. It means that you think I’m 
a fool. It’s politer now-a-days to look things than to say 
them, but wait awhile and you'll see. Come; I'll bet you a 
shilling to a sovereign that he’ll be delighted with my suggestion, 
and put it into his next edition without delay. No charge! 
Given away! The lot for a penny-three-farthings. In fact, I 
make it a present to him. Noble, eh? Give it to him for 
nothing !” 

“ About its price,” says Miss Kavanagh thoughtfully. 

“Think you so? You are dull to-night, Jocelyne. Flashes of 
wit pass you by without warming you. Yet I tell you this idea 
that has flowed from my brain is a priceless one. Never mind 
the door—he’s not coming yet. Attend to me.” 

“ Who's not coming?” demands she, the more angrily in that 
she is growing miserably aware of the brilliant colour that is 
slowly but surely bedecking her cheeks. 

“Never mind! It’s a mere detail; attend to me I entreat 
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you,” says Mr. Browne, who is now quite in his element, having 
made sure of the fact that she is expecting somebody. It 
doesn’t matter in the least who, to Mr. Browne, expectation is 
the thing, wherein to catch the embarrassment of Miss 
Kavanagh, and forthwith he sets himself gaily to the teazing 
of her. 

“ Attend to what ?” says she with a little frown. 

“If you had studied your Bible, Jocelyne, with that care that 
I should have expected from you, you would have remembered 
that for forty odd years the Israelites hankered after those very 
fleshpots of Egypt to which I have been alluding. Now I 
appeal to you, as a sensible girl, would anybody hanker 
after anything for forty odd years (very odd years as it 
happens), unless it was to their advantage to get it; unless, in- 
deed, the object pursued was priceless /” 

“You ask too much of ¢/zs sensible girl,” says Miss Kavanagh, 
with a carefully manufactured yawn. “Really, dear Dicky, you 
must forgive me if I say I haven’t gone into it as yet, and that 
I don’t suppose I shall ever see the necessity for going into it.” 

“But, my good child, you must see that those respectable 
people, the Israelites, wouldn’t have pursued a mere shadow for 
forty years.” 

“ That’s just what I don’t see. There are such a number of 
fools everywhere, in every age, that one couldn’t tell.” 

“This is evasion,’ says Mr. Browne sternly. “To bring you 
face to face with facts must be my very unpleasant if distinct 
duty. Joyce, do you dare to doubt for one moment that I 
speak ought but the truth? Will you deny that Cleopatra 
that old serpent of the 2 

“ Ha—ha—ha,” laughs Joyce ironically. “I wish she could 
hear you. Your life wouldn’t be worth a moment’s purchase.” 

“Mere slip. Serpent of o/d Nile. Doesn’t matter in the 
least,” says Mr. Browne airily ; because she couldn’t hear me 
as it happens. My dear girl, follow out the argument, Cleopatra, 
metaphorically speaking, was a fleshpot, because the world 
hankered after her. And—you’re another.” 

“Really, Dicky, I must protest against your talking slang 
to me.” 

“Where does the slang come in? You're another fleshpot I 
meant to say—or convey—because we all hanker after you.” 
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“Do you?” with rising wrath. “May I ask what hankerinz 
means?” 

“You had better not,” says Mr. Browne mysteriously. “It 
was one of the rites of Ancient Kem!” 

“Now there is ove thing, Dicky,” says Miss Kavanagh, her 
wrath boiling over. “I won’t be called names. I won't be called 
a fleshpot. You'll draw the line there if you please.” 

“My dear girl, why not? Those delectable pots must have 
been dric-a-brac of the most vecherché description. Of a most 
delicate shape, no doubt. Of a pattern, tint, formation, general 
get up—not to be hoped for in these prosaic days.” 

“Nonsense,” indignantly. She is fairly roused now, and Mr. 
Browne regarding her with a proud eye, tells himself he is 
about to} have his reward at last. “You know very well that 
the term ‘fleshpots’ referred to what was zz the pots, not to the 
pots themselves.” 

“That’s all you know about it. That’s where your fatal 
ignorance ‘comes in, my poor Joyce,” says he, with immense 
compassion. “Search your Bible from cover to cover, and I 
defy you to find a single mention of the contents of those 
valuable bits of d7ic-d-brac. Of fleshfots—heavy emphasis on 
the fots—all ten fingers down at once if you please —we 
read continually as being hankered after by the Israclites, who 
then, as now, were evidently avid collectors.” 

“You've been having champagne, Dicky,” says Miss Kavanagh 
regarding him with a judicial eye. 

“So have you. But I can’t see what that excellent beverage 
has got to do with the ancient Jews. Keep to the point. Did 
you ever hear that they expressed a longing for the flesh of 
Egypt? No. So far so good. The pots themselves were the 
objects of their admiration. During that remarkable run of 
theirs through the howling wilderness they, one and all, to a 
man, betrayed the true esthetic tendency. They raved in- 
cessantly for the girl—I beg pardon—the /and they had left 
behind them. The land that contained those priceless jars.” 

“T wonder how you can be so silly,” says Miss Kavanagh 
disdainfully. Will he xever go away! If he stays, and if—the 
other—comes 

“Silly! my good child. How silly! Why everything goes 
to prove the probability of my statement. The taste for articles 
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of vertu—for antiques—for fossils of all descriptions that 
characterized them then, has lived to the present day. Then 
they worried after old china, and who shall deny that now they 
have an overwhelming affection for old clo’.” 

“Well ; your folly doesn’t concern me,” says Miss Kavanagh, 
gathering up her skirts with an evident intention of shaking off 
the dust of his presence from her feet and quitting him. 

“T am sorry that you should consider it folly,’ says Mr. 
Browne sorrowfully. “I should not have said so much about 
it perhaps but that I wanted to prove to you that in calling you 
a fleshpot I only meant to——” 

“I won't be called that,” interrupts Miss Kavanagh angrily. 
“It's horrid! It makes me feel quite fat/ Now, once for all, 
Dicky, I forbid it. I won't have it.” 

“T don’t see how you are to get out of it,” says Mr. Browne, 
shaking his head and hands in wild deprecation. “ Fleshpots 
were desirable articles—you’re another—ergo—you're a fleshpot. 
See the argument ?” 

“No I don’t,” indignantly. “I see only you—and—lI wish I 
didn’t.” 

“Very rude; very /” says Mr. Browne, regretfully. “Yet I 
entreat thee not to leave me without one other word. Follow 
up the argument—do. Give me an answer to it.” 

“ Not one,” walking to the door. 

“ That’s because it is unanswerable,” says Mr. Browne com- 
placently. “You are beaten, you——” 

There is a sound outside the door ; Joyce with her hand on the 
handle of it, steps back and looks round nervously at Dicky. A 
quick colour has dyed her cheeks ; instinctively she moves a little 
to one side and gives a rapid glance into a long mirror. 

“JT don’t think really he could find a fault,” says Mr. Browne 
mischievously. “I should think there will be a good deal of 
hankering going on -to-night.” 

Miss Kavanagh has only just barely time to wither him, when 
Beauclerk comes hurriedly in. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘* Thinkest thou there are no serpents in the world 
But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them ? 
There are, who in the path of social life 
Do bask their spotted skins in fortune’s sun, 
And sting the soul,” 


“Ou, there you are,” cries he jovially. “Been looking for you 
everywhere. The music has begun; first dance just forming. 
Gay and lively quadrille, you know—country ball wouldn’t know 
itself without a beginning like that. Come; come on.” 

Nothing can exceed his donhomie. He tucks her hand in the 
most delightfully genial, appropriative, fashion under his arm, and 
with a beaming nod to Mr. Browne (he never forgets to be civil 
to anybody) hurries Joyce out of the room, leaving the astute 
Dicky gazing after him with mingled feelings in his eye. 

“ Deuce and all of a smart chap,” says Mr. Browne to himself 
slowly. “ But he'll fall through some day for all that, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

Meantime Mr. Beauclerk is still carrying on a charming 
recitative. 

“ Such a bore!” he is saying, with heartfelt disgust in his tone. 
It is really wonderful how he can a/ways do it. There is never a 
moment when he flags. He is for ever up to time as it were, and 
equal to the occasion. “I’m afraid you rather misunderstood me 
just now, when I said I’d been looking for you—but the fact is, 
Browne’s such an ass, if he knew we had made an appointment 
to meet in the library, he’d have brayed the whole affair to any 
and every one.” 

“Was there an appointment ?” says Miss Kavanagh, who is 
feeling a little unsettled—a little angry with herself perhaps. 

“ No—no,” with a delightful acceptation of her rebuke. “You 
are right as ever. I was wrong. But then, you see, it gave me 
a sort of joy to believe that our light allusion to a possible happy 
half-hour before the turmoil of the dance began, might mean 
something more—something——. Ah! well never mind! Men 
are vain creatures; and after all it would have been a happy 
half-hour to me only /” 

“Would it?” says she with a curious glance at him. 
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“ You know that!” says he, with the full and earnest glance he 
can turn on at a second’s notice without the slightest injury to 
heart or mind. 

“ I don’t indeed.” 

“Oh well, you haven't time to think about it perhaps. I found 
you very fully occupied when—at last—I was able to get to the 
library. Browne we all know is a very—er—lively companion— 
if rather wanting in the higher virtues.” 

“* At last,” says she, quoting his words. She turns suddenly 
and looks at him, a world of enquiry in her dark eyes. “I hate 
pretence,” says she curtly, throwing up her young head with a 
haughty movement. “You said you would be in the library, at 
such an hour, and though I did not promzse to meet you there, 
still, as I happened to be dressed earlier than I believed possible 
I came down, and you ? Where were you ?” 

There is a touch of imperiousness in that last question that 
augurs badly for a false wooer ; but the imperiousness suits her. 
With her pretty chin uptilted, and that little scornful curve upon 
her lips, and her lovely eyes ablaze, she looks indeed “a thing of 
beauty.” Beauclerk regards her with distinct approbation. After 
all—had she even /al/f the money that the heiress possesses, 
what a wife she would make. And it isn’t decided yet one way 
or the other ; sometimes Fate is kind. —The day may come when 
this delectable creature may fall to his portion. 

“TI can see you are thinking hard things of me,” says he re- 
proachfully ; “ but you little know how I have been passing the 
time I had so been looking forward to. Time to be passed with 
you. That old Lady Blake—she wou/d keep me maundering 
to her about that son of hers in the Mauritius ; you know he 
and I were at St. Petersburg together. I couldn’t get away. 
You blame me—but what was I to do. An old woman—un- 
happy——” 

“Ohno. You were right,’ says Joyce quickly. How good 
he is after all, and how unjustly she had been thinking of him. 
So kind, so careful of the feelings of a tiresome old woman. How 
few men are like him. How few would so far sacrifice themselves, 

“ Ah, you see it like that!” says Mr. Beauclerk, not trium- 
phantly, but so modestly that the girl’s heart goes out to him 
even more. How generous he is! Nota word of rebuke to her 
for her vile suspicion of him. 
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“Why you put me into good spirits again,” says he laughing 
gaily. “We must make haste I fear if we would save the first 
dance.” 

“Oh yes—come,” says Joyce going quickly forward. Evidently 


he is going to ask her for the first dance! That shows that he 
prefers her to 


“T’m so glad you have been able to sympathise with me about 
my last disappointment,” says Beauclerk. “If you hadn’t—if 
you had had even one hard thought of me I don’t know how I 
should have been able to endure what still lies before me. I 
am almost raging with anger, but when one’s sister is in 
question 2 

“You mean ?” says Joyce a little faintly. 

“ Oh, you haven’t heard. I am so annoyed myself about it, 
that I fancied everybody knew. You know I hoped that you 
would have been good enough to give me the first dance, but 
when Isabel asked me to dance it with that dreadful daughter 
of Lady Dunscombe’s, what cou/d I do: Now I ask you ?” 
appealing to her with hands and eyes. “What could I do?” 

“Obey, of course,” says she with an effort, but a successful one. 
“You must hurry too, if you want to secure Miss Dunscombe.” 

“Ah; what a misfortune it is to be the brother of one’s 
hostess,” says he, with a sort of comic despair. His eyes are 
centred on her face, reading her carefully, and with much secret 
satisfaction ;—rapid as that slight change upon her face had been, 
he had seen and noted it. 

“ It couldn’t possibly be a misfortune to be Lady Baltimore’s 
brother,” says she smiling. “On the contrary, you are to be con- 
gratulated.” 

“Not just at this moment surely !” 

“At this or any other moment. Ah!”—as they enter the 
ball-room. “The room is already fuller than I thought. En- 
gaged, Mr. Blake?” to Lord Blake’s eldest son. “No, not for 
this. Yes, with pleasure.” 

She makes a little charming inclination of her head to Beau- 
clerk, and laying her hand on Mr. Blake’s arm, moves away with 
him to where a set is already forming at the end of the room. It 
is without enthusiasm she takes her place, with Dysart and one 
of the O’Donovan girls as a vis-a-vis, and prepares to march, re- 
treat, twist and turn with the best of them. 
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“A dull old game,” she is irreverently terming the quadrilles— 
that massing together of inelegant movements so dear to the 
bucolic mind—that saving clause for the old maids and the wall- 
flowers; when a little change of position shows her the double 
quartette on the right hand side of the magnificent ball-room. 

She had been half through an unimportant remark to Mr. 
Blake, but she stops short now and forgets to finish it. Her 
colour comes and goes, The sides are now prancing through 
/eiy performance, and she and her partner are standing still. 
Perhaps—/erhaps she was mistaken ; with all these swaying idiots 
on every side of her she might well have mixed up one man’s 
partner with another ; and Miss Dunscombe (she had caught a 
glimpse of her a while ago) was surely in that set on the right 
hand side. 

She stoops forward, regardless—ob/ivious—of her partner’s sur- 
prised glance, who has just been making a very witty remark, and 
being a rather smart young man, accustomed to be listened to, is 
rather taken aback by her open indifference. 

A little more forward she leans ; yes, zoww—the couples part— 
for one moment the coast lies clear. She can see distinctly. 
Miss Dunscombe is indeed dancing in that set ; but wot as Mr. 
Beauclerk’s partner. Miss Maliphant has secured that enviable 
rile. | 

Even as Joyce gazes, Beauclerk turning his head, meets her 
earnest regard. He returns it with a beaming smile. Miss 
Maliphant, whose duty it is at this instant to advance and retire 
and receive without the support of a chaperone the attacks of the 
bold, bad man opposite, having moved out of Beauclerk’s sight, 
the latter with an expressive glance directed at Joyce, lifts his 
shoulders forlornly, and gives a serio-comic shrug of his shoulders. 
All to show how bored a being he is at finding himself thus, the 
partner of the ugly heiress! It is all done in a second. An in- 
imitable bit of acting-—but unpleasant. 

Joyce draws herself up. Her eyes fall away from his; unless 
the distance is too far, the touch of disdain that lies in them 
should have disconcerted, even Mr. Beauclerk. Perhaps it has! 

“Our turn?” says she, giving her partner a sudden beautiful 
glance full of fire—of life—of something that he fails to under- 
stand, but does ot fail to consider charming. She smiles; she 
grows radiant. She is a different being from a moment ago. 
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How could he—Blake—have thought her stupid. How she 
takes up every word—and throws new meaning into it—and 
what a laugh she has! Low—sweet—merry—music to its 
core ! 

Beauclerk in his turn finds a loop-hole through which to look 
at her, and is conscious of a faint feeling of chagrin. She oughtn’t 
to have taken it like that. To be a little pensive—a little sad— 
that would have shewn a right spirit. Well—the night is long. 
He can play his game here and there. There is plenty of time 
in which to regain lost ground with one—to gain fresh ground 
with the other. Joyce will forgive him—when she hears is 
version of it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘« If thou canst see not, hast thou ears to hear ? 
Or is thy soul too as a leaf that dies?” 


“WELL, after all, life has its compensations,” says Mr. Beauclerk, 
sinking upon the satin lounge beside Miss Kavanagh, and giving 
way to a rapturous sigh. He is looking very big, and very hand- 
some. His close-cropped, eminently aristocratic head, is thrown 
a little back, to give full play to the ecstatic smile he is directing 
at Joyce. 

She bears it wonderfully. She receives it indeed with all the 
amiable imbecility of a person who doesn’t understand what on 
earth you are talking about. Whether this reception of his 
little opening speech—so carefully prepared—puzzles or nettles 
Mr. Beauclerk there is no way of learning. He makes no sign. 

“TI thought I should never be able to get a dance with you; 
you see,’—smiling—“ when one is the Belle of the evening, one 
grows difficult. But you might have kept a fifth or sixth fora 
poor outsider like me. An old friend too.” 

“Old friends don’t count at a dance, I’m afraid,” says she, 
with a smile as genial as his own; “though for the matter of that 
you could have had the first; ~o one—hard as it may be to 
make you believe it—had asked the Belle of the evening for 
that.” 

This is not quite true. Many had asked for it, Dysart amongst 
others; but she had kept it open for—the one who didn’t want 
it. However, fibs of this sort one blinks at, where pretty girls 
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are the criminals. Her tone is delicately sarcastic. She would 
willingly suppress the sarcasm altogether as beneath her, but she 
is very angry; and when a woman is angry there is generally 
somebody to pay. 

“Oh! that first!” says he, with a gesture of impatience. “] 
shan’t forgive Isabel in a hurry, about that; she ruined my 
evening—up to ¢izs. However,” throwing off as it were unpleasant 
memories by a shake of his head, “don’t let me spoil my one 
good time by dwelling upon a bad one. Here I am now, at all 
events ; here is comfort, here is peace. The hour I have been 
longing for, is mine at last.” 

“It might have been yours considerably earlier,” says Miss 
Kavanagh with very noteworthy deliberation, unmoved by his 
lover-like glances, which after all have more truth in them than 
most of his declarations. She sits, playing with her fan, and with 
a face expressionless as any sphinx. 

“Oh! my dear girl!” says Mr. Beauclerk reproachfully, “how 
can you say that! You know in one’s sister’s house one must— 
eh? And she laid positive commands on me . 

“To dance the first dance with Miss Maliphant ?” 

“Now, that’s not like you,’ says Mr. Beauclerk very gently. 
“It’s not just. When I found Miss Dunscombe engaged for that 
ridiculous quadrille, what could I do? You were engaged to 
Blake. I was looking aimlessly round me, cursing my luck in 
that I had not thrown up even my sister’s wishes and secured 
before it was too late the only girl in the room I cared to dance 
with, when Isabel came up again. ‘Not dancing,’” says skce; 
“‘and there’s Miss Maliphant over there, partnerless !’ ” 

He tells all this with as genuine an air as if it was not false 
from start to finish. 

“You know Isabel,” says he, laughing airily ; “she takes the 
oddest fancies at times. Miss Maliphant is her latest craze. 
Though what she can see in her . A nice girl. Thoroughly 
nice—essentially vea/—a little too real perhaps,” with a laugh so 
irresistible that even Miss Kavanagh against her will is compelled 
to join in it. 

“ Honest all through, I admit; but asa wadltser! Well, well, 
we shouldn’t be too severe—but really, there you know, she 
leaves everything to be desired. And I’ve been victimized not 
once, but twice—/hree times.” 
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“Tt is nothing remarkable,’ says Miss Kavanagh coldly. 
“Many very charming girls do not dance well. It is a gift.” 

“ A very precious one. When a charming girl can’t waltz, she 
ought to learn how to sit down charmingly, and not oppress inno- 
cent people. As for Miss Maliphant!” throwing out his large 
handsome hands expressively, “ she certainly should not dance. 
Her complexion doesn’t stand it. Did you notice her ?” 

“No,” icily. 

“ Ah, you wouldn’t, you know. I could see how thoroughly 
well occupied you were! Not a thought for even an old friend ; 
and besides you’re a girl in ten thousand. Nothing petty or 
small about you. Now another woman would not have failed to 
notice the fatal tendency towards rubicundity that marks Miss 
Maliphant’s nose whenever—— ” 

“I do so dislike discussing people behind their backs,” says 
Miss Kavanagh slowly. “I always think it is so uzfair. They 
can’t defend themselves. It is like maligning-the dead.” 

“Miss Maliphant isn’t dead at all events. She is dreadfully 
alive,” says Mr. Beauclerk, totally unabashed. He laughs gaily. 
To refuse to be lectured was a rule he had laid down for his own 
guidance early in life. Those people who will not see when 
they ought to be offended have generally the best of the game. 

“Would you have her dead?” asks Joyce with calm interro- 
gation. 

“TI don’t remember saying I would have her azy way,” says 
he, still evidently clinging to the frivolous mood. “And at all 
events | wouldn’t have her, dancing. It disagrees with her nose. 
It makes her suggestive ; it betrays one into the making of bad 
parodies. One I made to-night when looking at her ; I couldn’t 
resist it. For once in her life you see she was irresistible. Hear 
it. ‘Oh! my love’s got a red, red nose!’ Ha! ha! Not half 
bad,eh! It kept repeating itself in my brain all the time I was 
looking at her. ” 

“T thought you liked her,” says Joyce lifting her large dark 
eyes for the first time to his. Beautiful eyes! a little shocked 
now—a little cold—almost entreating. Surely, surely, he will 
not destroy her ideal of him. 

“You think I am censorious,” says he readily, “cruel almost ; 
but to you”—with delicate flattery—“ Surely I may speak to you 
as I would speak to no other. May I not?” He leans a little 
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forward, and compelling the girl’s reluctant gaze, goes on 
speaking. It chafes him that she should put him on his defence; 
but some ove divine instinct within him, warns him not to break 
with her entirely. “Still,” says he, in a low tone, always with 
his eyes on hers, “ I can see that you condemn me.” 

“Condemn you! No! Why should / be your judge ?” 

“You ave however—and my judge and jury too. I cannot 
bear to think that you should despise me. And all because 
of that wretched girl.” 

“I don’t despise you,” says the girl quickly. “If you were 
really despicable I should not like you as well as I do; I am only 
sorry that you should say little unkind things of a girl like 
Miss Maliphant, who, if not beautiful, is surely to be regarded in 
a very kindly light.” 

“Do you know,” says Mr. Beauclerk gently, “I think you are 
the one sweet character in the world.” There is a great amount 
of belief in his tone, perhaps half of it is honest. “I never met 
any one like you. Women asa rule are willing to tear each 
other in pieces, but you—you condone all faults; that is why, 
[_—” 

A pause. He leans forward. His eyes are eloquent; his 
tongue alone refrains from finishing the declaration that he had 
begun. To the girl beside him however, ignorant of subterfuge, 
unknowing of the wiles that run in and out of society like a 
thread, his words sound sweet—the sweeter for the very hesi- 
tation that accompanies them. 

“T am not so perfect as you think me,” says she rather 
sadly—her voice a little faint. 

“ That is true,” says he quickly, as though compelled against his 
will to find fault with her. “A while ago you were angry with 
me because I was driven to waste my time with people un- 
congenial to me. Z/at was unfair if you like.” He throws her 
own accusation back at her in the gentlest fashion. “I danced 
with this, that, and the other person it is true, but do you not 
know where my heart was all the time?” 

He pauses for a moment, just long enough to make more real 
his question, but hardly long enough to let her reply to it. To 
bring matters to a climax would not suit him at all. 

“Yes, you do know,” says he, seeing her about to speak. “ And 
yet you misjudge me. If!—if I were to tell you that I would 
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rather be with you than with any other woman in the world, 
you would believe me, wouldn’t you ?” 

He stoops over her, and taking her hand, presses it fondly, 
lingeringly ; “ Answer me.” 

“Yes,” says Joyce in a low tone. It has not occurred to her 
that his words are a question rather than an asseveration 
That he loves her, seems to her certain. A soft glow illumines 
her cheeks ; her eyes sink beneath his ; the idea that she is happy, 
or at all events cught to be happy, fills her with a curious won- 
derment. D» people always feel so strange, so surprised, so 
unsure, when love comes to them ?” 

“Yet you did doubt,” says Beauclerk, giving her hand a last 
pressure, and now nestling back amongst his cushions with all 
the airof a man who has fought and conquered and has been 
given his reward. “Well, don’t let us throw an unpleasant 
memory into this happy hour. As I have said,” taking up her 
fan and idly, if gracefully waving it to and fro. “ After all the 
turmoil of the fight it is sweet to find oneself at last in the haven 
where one would be.” 

He is smiling at Joyce—the gayest, the most candid smile in 
the world. Smiles become him. He is looking really handsome 
and happy at finding himself thus alone with her. Sincerity 
declares itself in every line of his face. Perhaps he zs as sincere 
as he has ever yet been in his life. The one thing that he 
unquestionably does regard with interest beyond his own poor 
precious bones, is the exquisite bit of nature’s workmanship now 
sitting beside him. 

At this present moment, in spite of his flattering words, his 
smiles and telling glances, she is still a little cold, a little un- 
certain, a phase of manner that renders her indescribably charm- 
ing to the one watching her. 

Beauclerk indeed is enjoying himself immensely. Toa man 
of his temperament to be able to play upon a nature as fine, as 
honest, as pure as Joyce’s is to know a keen delight. That 
the girl is dissatisfied, vaguely, nervously dissatisfied, he can 
read as easily as though the workings of her soul lay before 
him in broad type, and to assuage those half defined misgivings 
of hers is a task that suits him. He attacks it con amore. 

“ How silent you are,” says he very gently, when he has let 
quite a long pause occur. 
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“T am tired, I think.” 

“Of me?” 

“Na,” 

“Of what then?” He has found that as a rule there is nothing 
a woman likes better than to be asked to define her own feelings. 
Joyce however disappoints him. 

“T don’t know. Sitting up so late I suppose.” 

“Look here!” says he, in a voice so full of earnest emotion 
that Joyce involuntarily stares at him; “7 know what is the 
matter with you. You are fighting against your better nature. 
You are ¢vying to be ungenerous. You are trying to believe 
what you know is not true. Tell me—/onestly mind—are you 
not forcing yourself to regard me as a monster of insincerity.” 

“You are wrong,” says she slowly. “ I am forcing myself, on 
the contrary, to believe you a very giant of sincerity.” 

“ And you find that difficult ?” 

“Ten.” 

An intense feeling of admiration for her, sways Beauclerk. 
How new a thing to find a girl so beautiful, with so much in- 
telligence. Surely instinct is the great lever that moves humanity. 
Why has not this girl the thousands that render Miss Maliphant 
so very desirable? What a bétise on the part of Mother 
Nature. Alas! it would be too much to expect from that 
niggardly Dame. Beauty, intelligence, wealth! All rolled into 
one personality. Impossible!” 

“You are candid,” says he; his tone sorrowful. 

“That is what one should always be,” says she in turn. 

“You are ¢oo stern a judge. How shall I convince you,’ 
exclaims he—“of what he leaves open? “If I were to 
swear——” 

“ Do not,” says she quickly. 

“Well, I won’t. But Joyce!” He pauses, purposely. It is 
the first time he has ever called her by her Christian name, and 
a little soft colour springs into the girl’s cheeks as she hears 
him. “You know,” says he, “ You do know?” 

It is a question ; but again what? What does she know? He 
had accredited her with remarkable intelligence a moment ago, 
but as a fact the girl’s knowledge of life is but a poor thing in 
comparison with that of the man of the world. She belies her 
intelligence on the spot. 
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“Yes, I think I do,” says she shyly. In fact she is longing 
to believe, to be sure of this thing, that to her is so plain that she 
has omitted to notice that he has never put it into words. 

“You will trust in me?” says he. 

“Yes, I trust you,” says she simply. 

Her pretty gloved hand is lying on her lap. Raising it, he 
presses it passionately to his lips. Joyce, with a little nervous 
movement, withdraws it quickly. The colour dies from her lips. 
Even at this supreme moment does Doubt hold her in thrall ! 

Her face is marvellously bright and happy, however, as she 
rises precipitately to her feet, much to Beauclerk’s relief. It has 
gone quite far enough he tells himself—five minutes more and 
he would have found himself in a rather embarrassing position. 
Really these pretty girls are very dangerous. 

“Come, we must go back to the ballroom,” says she gaily. 
“We have been here an unconscionable time. Iam afraid my 
partner for this dance has been looking for me and will scarcely 
forgive my treating him so badly. If I had only told him I 
wouldn't dance with him he might have got another partner 
and enjoyed himself.” 

“Better to have loved and lost,” quotes Beauclerk in his 
airiest manner. It is so airy that it strikes Joyce unpleasantly. 
Surely after all—after—— She pulls herself together angrily. 
Is she always to find fault with him? Must she have his whole 
nature altered to suit her taste? 

“Ah, there is Dicky Browne,” says she, glancing from where 
she is now standing at the door of the conservatory to where Mr. 
Browne may be seen leaning against a curtain with his lips 
curved in a truly benevolent smile. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“* Now the nights are all past over 
Of our dreaming, dreams that hover 
In a mist of fair false things : 
Night's afloat on wide wan wings.” 


“WHy, so itis! Our ow Dicky, in the flesh and an admira- 


ble temper apparently,” says Mr. Beauclerk. “Shall we come 
and interview him?” 


They move forward and presently find themselves at Mr. 
22* 
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Browne’s elbow ; he is, however, so far lost in his kindly ridi- 
cule of the poor silly revolving atoms before him, that it is not 
until Miss Kavanagh gives his arm a highly suggestive pinch 
that he learns that she is beside him. 

“ Wough !” says he, shouting out this unclassic if highly ex- 
pressive word without the slightest regard for decency. “ What 
fingers you’ve got. I really think you might reserve that kind 
of thing for Dysart. He'd like it.” 

This is a most infelicitous speech, and Miss Kavanagh might 
have resented it, but for the strange fact that Beauclerk, on 
hearing it, laughs heartily. Well, if Ze doesn’t mind, it can’t 
matter, but how silly Dicky can be! Mr. Beauclerk continues 
to laugh with much enjoyment. 

“Try him!” says he to Miss Kavanagh, with the liveliest 
encouragement in his tone. If it occurs to her that, perhaps, 
lovers, as a rule, do not advise their sweethearts to play fast 
and loose with other men, she refuses to give heed to the 
warning. He is not like other men. He is not basely jealous, 
He knows her. He trusts her. He had hinted to her but just 
now, so very, very kindly that se was suspicious, that she must 
try to conquer that fault—if it is hers. And it is. There can be 
no doubt of that. She had even distrusted him ! 

“Ts that your advice ?” asks Mr. Browne, regarding him with 
a rather piercing eye. “Capital, under the circumstances, but 
rather, eh ?—Has it ever occurred to you that Dysart is capable 
of a good deal of feeling ?” 

“So few things occur to me, I’m ashamed to say,” says Beau- 
clerk, genially. “I take the present moment. It is all-sufficing, 
so far as I’m concerned. Well; and so you tell me Dysart has 
feeling ?” 

“Yes; I shouldn’t advise Miss Kavanagh to play pranks with 
him,” says Dicky, with a pretentiously rueful glance at the arm 
she has just pinched so very delicately. 

“You're a poor soldier!” says she, with a little scornful up- 
tilting of her chin. “You wrong Mr. Dysart if you think he 
would feel so slight an injury. What! A mere touch from me !” 

“Your touch is deadlier than you know, perhaps,” says Mr. 
Browne, lightly. 

“What a slander,” says Miss Kavanagh, who, in spite of her- 
self, is growing a little conscious. 
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“Yes; isn’t it?” says Beauclerk, to whom she has appealed. 
“As for me——” He breaks off suddenly and fastens his gaze 
severely on the other side of the room. “By Jove! I had for- 
gotten! There is my partner for this dance looking daggers at 
me. Dear Miss Kavanagh, you will excuse me, won’t you? 
Shall I take you to your chaperone, or will you let Browne have 
the remainder of this waltz?” 

“T'll look after Miss Kavanagh, if she will allow me,” says 
Dicky, rather drily. “Will you?” with a quizzical glance at 
Joyce. 

She makes a little affirmative sign to him, returns Beauclerk’s 
parting bow, and, still with a heart as light as a feather, stands 
by Mr. Browne’s side, watching in silence the form of Beauclerk 
as it moves here and there amongst the crowd. What a hand- 
some man he is! How distinguished! How tall! How big! 
Every other man looks dwarfed beside him. Presently he dis- 
appears into an ante-room, and she turns to find Mr. Browne, 
for a wonder, as silent as herself, and evidently lost in thought. 

“What are you thinking of ?” asks she. 

“Of you!” 

“Nonsense! What were you doing just then when I spoke 
to you ?” 

“T have told you.” 

“No you haven't. What weve you doing?” 

“ Hankering !” says Mr. Browne, heavily. 

“ Dicky |!” says she indignantly. 

“Well; what? Do you suppose a fellow gets rid of a disease 
of that sort all in a minute? It generally lasts a good month, I 
can tell you. But come; that ‘ Beautiful Star’ of yours, that 
‘shines in your Heaven so bright,’ has given you into my charge. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Deliver me from the wrath of that man over there,” says 
Miss Kavanagh, indicating Mr. Blake, who, with a thunderous 
brow is making his way towards her. “The last was his. I 
forgot all about it. Take me away, Dicky ; somewhere, any- 
where ; I know he’s got a horrid temper, and he is going to say 
uncivil things. Where” (here she meanly tries to get behind 
Mr. Browne) “ shall we go.” 

“Right through this door,” says Mr. Browne, who, as a rule, is 
equal to all emergencies. He pushes her gently towards the 
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conservatory she has just quitted, that has steps leading from it 
to the illuminated gardens below, and just barely gets her safely 
ensconced behind a respectable barricade of greenery before Mr. 
Blake arrives on the spot they have just vacated. 

They have indeed the satisfaction of seeing him look vaguely 
round, murmur a gentle anathema or two, and then resign himself 
to the inevitable. 

“ He’s gone!” says Miss Kavanagh, with a sigh of relief. 

“To Perdition!” says Mr. Browne in an awesome tone. 

“T really wish you wouldn’t, Dicky,” says Joyce. 

“Why not. You seem to think men’s hearts are made of 
adamant! A moment ago you sneered at mine, and now——By 
Jove! Here’s Baltimore—and alone, for a wonder.” 

“Well! Ais heart is adamant!” says she softly. 

“ Or hers—which ?” 

“ Of course—manlike—you condemn oursex. That’s why I’m 
glad I’m not a man.” 

“Why? Because, if you were, you would condemn your 
present sex ?” 

“Certainly not! Because I wouldn’t be of an unfair, mean, 
ungenerous disposition for the world.” 

“Good old Jo!” says Mr. Browne, giving her a tender pat upon 
the back. 

By this time Baltimore has reached them. 

“ Have you seen Lady Baltimore anywhere ?” asks he. 

“Not quite lately,” says Dicky ; “last time I saw her she was 
dancing with Farnham.” 

“Oh—after that she went to the library,” says Joyce quickly. 
“TI fancy she may be there still, because she looked a little 
tired.” 

“Well, she had been dancing a good deal,” says Dicky. 

“Thanks. I daresay I'll find her,” says Baltimore, with an air 
of indifference, hurrying on. 

“T hope he will,” says Joyce, looking after him. 

“T hope so too—and in a favourable temper.” 

“You're a cynic, Dicky, under all that airy manner of yours,” 
says Miss Kavanagh severely. “Come out to the gardens, the air. 
may cool your brain, and reduce you to milder judgments.” 

“Of Lady Baltimore ?” 

"Tes" 
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“Truly I do seem to be sitting in judgment on her and her 
family.” 

“Her family ? What has Bertie done ?” 

“Oh, there is more family than Bertie,’ says Mr. Browne 
“She has a brother, hasn’t she?” 

Meantime Lord Baltimore, taking Joyce’s hint, makes his way 
to the library, to find his wife there, lying back in a huge arm- 
chair. She is looking a little pale. A little exnuyée; it is plain 
that she has sought this room—one too public to be in much 
request—with a view to getting away for a little while from the 
noise and heat of the ballroom. 

“Not dancing?” says her husband, standing well away from 
her. She had sprung into a sitting posture the moment she saw 
him, an action that has angered Baltimore. His tone is uncivil ; 
his remark, it must be confessed, superfluous. Why does she 
persist in treating him as a stranger? Surely, on whatever 
bad terms they may be, she need not feel it necessary to make 
herself uncomfortable on his appearance. She had evidently 
been enjoying that stolen lounge, and mow ‘ 

The lamplight is streaming full upen her face. A faint colour 
has crept into it. The white velvet gown she is wearing is 
hardly whiter than her neck and arms, and her eyes are as bright 
as her diamonds ; yet there is no feature in her face that could 
be called strictly handsome. This, Baltimore tells himself, 
staring at her as he is, in a sort of insolent defiance of the cold 
glance she has directed at him. No; there is no beauty about 
that face; distinctly bred, calm and pure, it might possibly be 
called charming by those who liked her, but nothing more. She 
is not half so handsome as—as—any amount of other women he 
knows, and yet 

It increases his anger towards her tenfold to know that in 
his secret soul she has the one face that to Az is beautiful, and 
ever wz// be beautiful. 

“You see ;” says she gently, and with an expressive gesture, 
“T longed for a moment’s pause, so I came here. Do they want 
me?” She rises from her seat, looking very tall and graceful. 
If her face is not strictly lovely there is, at all events, no lack of 
loveliness in her form. 

“T can’t answer for ‘ they,’ ” says Baltimore, “but ””——he stops 
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dead short here. If he “ad been going to say anything, the 
desire to carry out his intention dies upon the spot. “No, I am 
not aware that ‘they’ or anybody wants you particularly at this 
moment. Pray sit down again.” 

“T have had quite a long rest already.” 

“You look tired, however. Ave you?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Give me this dance then,” says he, half mockingly, yet 
with a terrible earnestness in his voice. 

“Give it to you! Thank you. No.” 

“Fearful of contamination?” with a smiling sneer. 

“Pray spare me your jibes,’ says she very coldly, her face 
whitening. 

“Pray spare me your presence, you should rather say. Let 
us have the truth at all hazards. A saint like you should be 
careful.” 

To this she makes him no answer. 

“ What !” cries he, sardonically ; “and will you miss this splendid 
opportunity of giving a sop to your Cerberus? Of conciliating 
your bugbear? your dé¢e noire ? your fear of gossip ? 

“T fear nothing ”—icily. 

“You do, however. Forgive the contradiction,” with a sar- 
castic inclination of his head. “ But for this fear of yours you 
would have cast me off long ago, and bade me go to the Devil 
as soon as—nay, the sooner the better. And indeed if it were 
not for the child—By the bye, do you forget I have got a hold 
on Aim—a stronger than yours ?” 

“I forget nothing either,” returns she as icily as before ; but 
now a tremor, barely perceptible, but terrible in its intensity, 
shakes her voice. 

“Hah! You need not tell me ¢#/at. You are relentless as 
—well, ‘ Fate’ comes in handy,” with a reckless laugh. “Let us 
be conventional by all means, and it is a good old simile, well 
worn! You decline my proposal then? It is a sensible one, 
and should suit you. Dance with me to-night, when all the 
County is present, and Mother Grundy goes to bed with a sore 
heart. Scandallies slain. All will cry aloud: ‘ There they go! 
Fast friends in spite of all the lies we have heard about them.’ 
Is it possible you can deliberately forego so great a chance of 
puzzling our neighbours ?” 
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“T can.” 

“Why, where is your sense of humour? One trembles for it! 
To be able to deceive them all so deliciously; to send them 
home believing us on good terms, a veritable loving couple ”—he 
breaks into a curious laugh. 

“This is too much,” says she, her face now like death. “You 
would insult me! Believe me, that not to spare myself all the 
gossip with which the whole world could hurt me would I 
endure your arm around my waist!” 

His short-lived, most unmirthful mirth has died from him, he 
has laid a hand upon the table near him to steady himself. 

“You are candid,on my soul,” says he, slowly. 

She moves quickly towards the door, her velvet skirt sweeping 
over his feet as she goes by—the perfume of the violets lying in 
her bosom reaches him. 

Hardly knowing his own meaning, he puts out his hand and 
catches her by her naked arm, just where the long glove ceases 
above the elbow. 

“Tsabel, give me this dance,” says he, a little wildly. 

“No!” 

She shakes herself free of him. A moment her eyes 
blaze into his. “No!” she says again, trembling from head to 
foot. Another moment, and the door has closed behind her. 


(Le be continued.) 











A WORD ABOUT “OUIDA.” 


H Word about “ Onida.” 


By MARIE CORELLI, 


Author of ‘‘ Ardath,” ‘‘ Thelma,” etc. 


THERE are a large number of self-styled “superior” people in 
the literary world who make it a sort of rule to treat with vague 
laughter and somewhat unintelligent contempt the novels of the 
gifted Mdlle. de la Ramée, known to the reading public as 
“ Quida.” Men, particularly, profess to be vastly amused with 
the heroes she depicts; the splendid “muscular” types of mas- 
culine beauty, the wondrous individuals who “drench” their 
beards and moustaches with perfume, smoke scented cigars and 
run through millions of money in no time; and it may readily be 
admitted that numerous excrescences in the shape of over-florid- 
ness, unnecessary exaggeration of character and sensuousness of 
suggestion, do, to a great extent, spoil works that would, but for 
these defects, take their place in the highest rank of modern 
literature. 

But, when all is said and done, the fact remains, that “ Ouida” 
is a woman of genzus. Not Talent, merely, but Genius. In the 
opinion of many judges, this genius may be considered as a 
flower growing in a perfect wilderness of brambles and rough 
fern, yet the flower is there all the same, and the unprejudiced 
eye will at once discover it. Nothing is so easy as to find fault ; 
everyone can do that, from the little penny-a-liner up to the full- 
blown, “slashing” swash-buckler critic for the literary Reviews ; 
yet, to read books in the mere spirit of fault-finding, is, I humbly 
venture to assert, to read them wrongly. To take up a novel, 
poem or essay with the mental determination to look for its 
imperfections is the greatest mistake in the world. Imperfections 
can be found in all the masterpieces of Literature, from Homer 
and Catullus downwards. We can, if we so choose, sit on our 
three-legged stool of criticism and sneer at all the gods. Homer 
is too lengthy—we are bored with his shipping list. Plato is 
too didactic. Dante and Byron are too personal; they insist on 
their own private wrongs too flagrantly. Keats is too, too 
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sweet ; his honey cloys our lips! Shelley is obscure and full of 
moon-struck misty vagaries. And Shakespeare—ah! we pause 
at Shakespeare. What shall we say of him? Well, if we are 
of the Donelly-ass persuasion, we can bray forth our belief that 
he was Bacon; if we belong to Mrs. Grundy’s school, we can 
whisper that in certain of his allusions he is decidedly improper ! 
And so with everything and everybody. And because a few 
reviewers jest lightly, and more or less sneeringly at the 
“Quida ” social types, we are apt to pass on the sncer and repeat 
the jest without giving the author whom we condemn the fair 
chance of our own unbiassed examination. Yet reviewers, though 
they pose as Oracles, are, after all, only men; and difficult as it 
may be to believe a fact so bare of chivalry, it is pretty certain 
that many a male author is ungallantly jealous of a woman’s 
brain that proves in any respect sharper, quicker and more subtle 
than his own. Hence we find most professional men-critics some- 
what contemptuous and intolerant of women’s literary attain- 
ments (vde the largest half of the masculine criticism bestowed 
on the more highly distinguished female authors, such as Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Georges Sand and others of 
that calibre); they are more willing to give the helping word of 
praise to any member of their own sex who makes the mildest 
and most random “hit” of one season ; especially if such an in- 
dividual happens to have taken club-shares in the “Great Firm 
of Perpetual Log-Rolling and Press-Favour Limited,” which 
does such excellent business for its supporters. /Vomen-re- 
viewers are comparatively few, and when they do take to the 
reviewing line of business, it is very frequently after they have 
failed as novelists. Now, to expect feminine non-success to 
applaud feminine triumph would surely be like asking women to 
become full-fledged angels at once, without giving them time 
to grow their wings! As for ourselves, who read, or pretend to 
read, the books we so glibly chatter about, we too often “skip” 
through novels ; we get a crude idea of the story without for 
one instant taking the trouble to disentangle the threads of 
thought on which it is hung. In the case, however, of absolute, 
turgid, incoherent incomprehensibility, such as is found in Mr. 
George Meredith’s fictionary efforts, and Browning’s verse, we 
are so thoroughly in the dark that a reckless, maddened few 
of us will actually start “societies” to elucidate the mysteries 
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wherewith we, being only endowed with a little common-sense, 
cannot sanely and comfortably grapple. True, the “societies” 
only muddle our brains a trifle more by their explanatory 
“systems,” but then it is a relief to think we can at least shift 
the burden of trying to understand the non-understandable on 
somebody else’s shoulders, even though that somebody else 
should, in the end, prove to be as incorrigibly stupid as we are! 
Now “ Quida” is not a darkly sybilline writer. No one need 
puzzle over her utterances, for these are in many respects 
almost ¢oo plain for the grimly pious satisfaction of good Mother 
Grundy! Moreover, no excuse whatever can be found for the 
perverted view of life this gifted author insists on holding up to 
the public eye as the on/y prospect possible on our already too 
dark and sin-clouded human horizon. Bad as society may be, we 
like to think that there is good lurking somewhere beneath its evil 
scum ; bereft of beauty and desolate as an age of cynicism and 
gold-gathering selfishness always is, we like to hope that it may 
prove a mere passing storm-cloud, clearing the sky, perchance, 
for brighter and more wholesome weather. Why, therefore, 
“ Quida’s” characters of good women should, as a rule, be foolish, 
and come to a miserably undeserved end, while her characters 
of courtesans and cocottes should nearly always be triumphant, 
is a question that only “ Ouida” herself can answer. Recog- 
nizing as I do, with respect, the force of her inspiration, it is a 
matter of both wonder and regret to me that her brilliant pen 
has so often been used for the depicting of social enormities and 
moral sores; but while deploring the fact I still assert: Genius, 
Genius—not mere talent—is in this woman. And it is my habit 
to honour Genius, as a lightning-message from the gods, where- 
ever and however it flashes across my path. I have never met 
Mdlle. de la Ramée ; I have never even corresponded with her. 
And certain well-intentioned persons have assured me that 
should I ever venture into her presence, I should probably meet 
with a rough reception, “as,” say the gossips, “she hates her own 
sex.” This may be, or it may not; but as I never pin my faith 
on rumour, I am inclined to give “Ouida” the benefit of the 
doubt. At all events, no dvusguerie on her part would alter or 
pervert in the least the current of a certain homage on mine. 
I cannot for example, withhold my honest admiration from 
the woman who wrote the following passage on the world’s 
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greatest poet, Shakespeare. It is taken from the fine story of 
“ Ariadné” :— 

“Can you read Shakespeare? You think Dante greater: Of 
course you do, being an Italian. But you are wrong. Dante 
never got out of his own narrow world. He filled the great blank 
of the Hereafter with his own spites and despites. He marred 
his finest verse with false imagery to rail at a foe or flaunt a 
polemic. His Eternity was only a millpond in which he should 
be able to drown the dogs he hated. A great man !—oh, yes! 
—but never by a league near Shakespeare. Sympathy is the 
hall-mark of the poet. Genius should be wide as the heavens 
and deep as the sea in infinite comprehension. To understand 
intuitively—that is the breath of its life. Whose understanding 
was ever as boundless as Shakespeare’s ?. From the woes of the 
mind diseased, to the coy joys of the yielding virgin ; from the 
ambitions of the king and the conqucror, to the clumsy glee of 
the clown and the milkmaid ; from the highest heights of human 
life to the lowest follies of it—he comprehended all. That is 
the wonder of Shakespeare. No other writer was ever so 
miraculously impersonal. And if one thinks of his manner of 
life it is the more utterly surprising, With everything in his 
birth, in his career, in his temper, to make him cynic and 
revolutionist, he has never a taint of either pessimism or revolt. 
For Shakespeare to have to bow, as a mere mime in Leicester’s 
house !—it would have given any other man the gall of a thou- 
sand Marats. With that divinity in him, to sit content under 
the mulberry trees, and see the Squires Lucy ride by in state,— 
one would say it would have poisoned the very soul of St. John 
himself. Yet never a drop of spleen or envy came in him; he 
had only a witty smile at false dignities, and a matchless 
universality of compassion that pitied the tyrant as well as the 
serf, and the loneliness of royalty as well as the loneliness of 
poverty. That is where Shakespeare is unapproachable. He is 
as absolutely impartial as a Greek Chorus. And thinking of 
the manner of his life, it is marvellous that it should have 
bent him to no bias, warped him to no prejudice. If it were 
the impartiality of coldness, it would be easy to imitate ; but 
it is the impartiality of sympathy, boundless and generous 
«s the sun which shines upon the ‘meanest thing that lives, 
as libcrally as on the summer rose!’ That is why Shakespeare 
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is as far higher from Dante, as one of Dante’s angels from the 
earth. 

Now, the men-critics, who, as soon as a novel of “QOuida’s” 
comes in for review, murmur, “Ouida! oh, she’s always good 
game!” and scratch off at once a half column of “smart” gibing, 
would be cleverer than they are ever likely to be, if they could 
write such a passage of pure, fluent, eloquent English as this; 
nay, if a man instead of a woman ad written it, he might (and 
would !) be proud. Men are far more conceited concerning their 
literary efforts, than women. And though I do not wish to 
claim for “Quida” any position that she is not, in the opinion of 
more experienced literary judges, entitled to possess, I do claim 
for her simple justice. Justice my lords and gentlemen !—pause 
and consider, before falling foul of “Chandos” and his ex- 
aggerated masculine beauty, whether there is not an incisive 
truth, firmness and fineness of delineation in the character of 
Chandos’s half-brother “ John Trevenna,” the wily, cruel, cunning, 
pitiless creature whose actions all spring from self-interest and 
the inherited thirst of vengeance? You will search in vain 
through the effeminately pretty stories of William Black, the slow 
wordiness of Marion Crawford, the wearyful commonplaces of 
W. D. Howells, or any loftily-named “ Saga” of Hall Caine’s for 
so powerfully drawn a Auman type as this “Trevenna,’ who 
/ives in the printed page, as absolutely, as breathingly, as any one 
of Balzac’s heroes. Turn to “Tricotrin,” and if you are 
thoroughly matter-of-fact, pass over all the idealistic wanderings 
of the self-disinherited man ; “skip ” his concealed, but infinitely 
tender and romantic passion for the spoilt child “ Viva”; but 
read—every word of it mind !—read the scene with the wreckers 
on the coast of Spain. If such a passage as that had been found 
in one of Walter Scott’s or Dickens’s novels, it would have 
been quoted in every “Elegant Extract” book and “Penny 
Reader” in the kingdom. There is certainly no “ving novelist 
in whose works can be found a more thrilling, nobly-drawn 
word-picture of storm, darkness and terror. Again, take the 
story of “In Maremma.” It is improbable, you say? So is 
“She” over which the public went mad some short time since. 
But “In Maremma” is a perfect Love-Poem in prose ; and “ She,” 
with every respect for its author’s imaginative power of creating 
flesh-creeping horrors, is very, very far from being in the least 
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poetical. Yet Love and Poetry ezzst ; they are rare but not im- 
possible things, thank Heaven !—while the idea of “She” is 
entirely out of all possibility. Hence “Ouida” deals with a 
beautiful fact, while Mr. Rider Haggard deals with a ghastly 
fancy; result,—a blatant burst of enthusiasm for the ghastly 
fancy—a smile, sneer, and doubtful shrug at the beautiful fact. 
One cannot, of course, pretend to account for the tastes of re- 
viewers—but certain it is that the pitiful love of poor “ Musa” 
the heroine of “In Maremma,” is to the full as touching and 
pathetic as any of Bocaccio’s far-famed stories, and as probable 
in all points as any of the legends of poetic love and passion in 
all ages, while the style in which it is written is exquisite, deli- 
cate and scholarly to a degree, unsurpassed by any modern male 
or female writer of to-day’s fiction. 

It is the fashion just now among certain critics to rave over 
the performances of Robert Louis Stevenson, whose “ Master of 
Ballantrae ” has in some quarters been called a “classic.” If it 
is “classical” to be hopelessly dull, then I agree with this verdict, 
but I venture to doubt whether the Press-eulogised author 
thereof, has any touch of the perceptive delicacy needed to carve 
out for us such a finished cameo-study as “ Ouida’s ” “ Umilta.” 
This is a short story which few people seem to know, yet it is 
quite perfect of its kind. Nota word too much—not an exag- 
geration—not a sjngle blot of over-colouring ; pathetic, yet 
simple as a mountain melody—a mere village incident raised 
to the dignity of a poem by the matchless way in which it is 
treated. The portrait of the fair, pure, proud, unjustly-accused 
“Umilta” stands out like a white statue in full sunlight, a flaw- 
less thing and beautiful; and the same hand that called it into 
being wrote “Moths”! Yes, I know! but neither I nor anyone 
else can presume to account for the changing moods and phases 
of the writing temperament. Why did Byron write “Don 
Juan”? Why did Shelley touch the repulsive subject of the 
“Cenci”? An author endowed with the restless Protean-like 
quality of genius cannot be always at the same dead level of 
placable equanimity. Talent, like that of Mr. Andrew Lang, who, 
sitting on his little bibliographic dust-heap, discourses pipingly 
on “Was Jehovah a stone Fetish?” is, we know, at the beck 
and call of every subject on which it is paid to write ; but Genius 
is wilful, often exceedingly irritating in its capricious changes of 
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humour, and never exactly what the world would have it be. 
Thought, like Time, has its sweet and bitter seasons. In the 
happiest hours of her imagination I can imagine “ Ouida” writing 
such stories as “ Umilta,’ or that most touching of all child- 
romances “ Moufflou,” which can be read many times yet never 
without a sense of tears in the throat, or “ The Dog of Flanders,” 
“Two Little Wooden. Shoes,” or that zwztest of all her works, 
if I may use such a term, “Wanda.” But all hours are not 
happy ones, and when bitterness creeps into some natures, why, 
naturally, bitterness will ow¢. And random, reckless, and some- 
times pointless though her shafts may be, because of the sheer 
haste with which she flings them, there is often a terrible 
sting of ¢vuth in “ Quida’s” assertions. Take the following 
examples : 

“ A cruel story runs on wheels, axd every hand oils the wheels 
as they run.” 

“Some people hold that a life that rises from obscurity to 
triumph should look back in grateful obligation to those who, 
when it was in obscurity, did thecr best to keep it there !” 

“Popularity has been defined as the privilege of being 
cheered by the kind of people you would never allow to bow to 
you. Fame may be said to be the privilege of being slandered 
at once by the people who do bow to you, as well as by the 
people who do zot /” 

“Perhaps nobody can comprehend how utterly wxeducated it is 
possible to be, who has not lived entirely with the educated 
classes |” 

There is no faltzrinz feminine weakness in these expressions ; 
they are as pointed, as ruthless, as witty, as any sayings of 
Rochefoucauld. A Man might have written them—ye gods! 
think of it—the Nobler Creature might have penned such 
lines and smiled complacently at his own cleverness afterwards! 

Let it not be imagined that I, or any of us for that matter, 
seek to defend “Ouida’s”” system of morals as set forth in her 
books. Not at all. Bad morals are bad everywhere, whether 
served up to us at breakfast in our morning-paper accounts of 
the latest divorce case, or in the widely-discussed novels of 
Tolstoi and Emil Zola, or in the “Poems and Ballads” of Swin- 
burne, or in the amazingly absurd social plays of Ibsen. The 
popularity of “ As in a Looking Glass” does not make the moral 
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of that book any better, while, unlike “ Ouida’s” productions, it 
has not a saving gleam of poetic treatment about it to redeem its 
quality. Cannot the public discriminate aright? What is it 
they really admire? “Sandford and Merton”? “The Wide 
Wide World”? “Goody Two-Shoes”? This is not apparent in 
the spirit of the time. Myself, I think the wildest of “ Quida’s” 
flights into romance, “ Idalia”— which we, being prosy folk, 
must acknowledge as too highly exaggerated —is still far 
more wholesome and preferable to the repulsive suggestiveness 
of the work entitled “ A Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” 
written by a man, distinguished and clever enough to have 
known what he was about when writing it. “Ouida” has never 
sinned to such a nauseous extent of mind-pollution as ¢#at. Her 
faults are those of reckless impulse and hurry of writing ; being 
a woman, she has all that warm and often mistaken ardour of 
the pen which a man, unless he be very young, very gifted, and 
very enthusiastic, generally lacks. Taking up her descriptive 
palette, she mixes her brilliant colours too rapidly, and the male 
beings she draws, beautiful as gods and muscular as Homer's 
sinewy warriors, become the laughing-stock of men generally ; 
especially of the ugly and wizened ones who compo3e the 
majority! Her lovely women are Zo lovely, and invariably start 
a feeling of discontent in those members of the fair sex who are 
unable to spend a fortune on gowns. Love is the chief motif 
of all her novels ; and love such as she depicts, arising mainly 
from the attraction of sex to sex is, of course, impossible and 
absurd and—zwicked! It does not exist, in fact! We love and 
marry because it is highly respectable so to do, especially where 
there is plenty of money to live upon. The “strong bent 
of Nature,’ as Emerson hath it, the “immortal hilarity,” the 
“rose of joy”—no! really, really! this will not do, though 
Emerson declares it will; it is wrong, quite wrong! The nine- 
teenth century will not permit us to /ove any more; we are 
requested to scheme instead. And when our scheming is 
successful, and we are once married and established in a 
comfortable social position, we can have what some Theosophists 
call “soul-affinities.” This is very nice and very romantic, very 
“moral” and very pretty;—and in such an exalted state of 
virtue we naturally reject the “Ouida” novels with scorn, 
especially that bitter, biting one called “ Friendship |” 
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But though we need not praise the “Ouida” morals, or en- 
dorse the “Ouida” exaggerations, we must, if we are not blind, 
deaf and obstinate, admire the “Ouida” eloquence. There is no 
living author who has the same rush, fire and beauty of lan- 
guage ; we are bound to admit this if we wish to be just. There 
are plenty of authors, though, who think it no shame to steal 
whole passages from her books, and transplant them bodily word 
for word into their own productions, and in the works of one third- 
rate lady novelist whom I will not name, I have discovered more 
than twenty prose gems taken sentence for sentence out of 
“ Quida” without a shadow of difference! However, it is a strange 
but true fact,that the deliberate robber of other people's ideas never 
secures the fame he or she attempts to steal. Imitation may be 
the sincerest form of flattery, but it is nearly always suicide to 
the imitator. The original conception triumphs in the end; it 
remains, while its feeble replicas perish; and the most pains- 
taking labour can never compass even a paraphrase of one line 
of sheer zuspiration. This gift of zuspivation which cannot be 
bought, or sold, or taught, “ Ouida ” possesses, not in a small, but 
in a very large and overflowing degree, though, for al] I know, 
it may not be as perceptible in her new book about to be pub- 
lished, as it has been in her previous works, That is a question 
in abeyance as yet. Her faults, judged by the strictest rules of 
criticism, may be manifold, but it should always be remembered 
that she is a writer of vomance, and that she deals with the sup- 
posed romantic side of social life. One cannot but think her 
recent article on Shelley a mistake ; yet it is only the result of 
her unbridled enthusiasm for the foe¢, that makes her write such 
“wild and whirling” words as that a “hundred thousand” girls 
might esteem themselves happy to be sacrificed as a holocaust 
to Shelley’s passion—* hundred thousand ” being in this instance 
a mere facon de parler. It is the reckless expression of impulse, 
and, rash as it may be, is more commendable: than the cold- 
blooded casuistry of Mrs. Mona Caird, who has recently made 
what seems like a deliberate and dispassionate magazine-appeal 
for universal polygamy! Probably the worst that can be said for 
“Quida” is that she is a vomancer, and an answer to that accu- 
sation is best given in her own eloquent way : 

“When the soldier dies at his post unhonoured and unpitied, 
and out of sheer duty, is that wxrea/, because it is noble? When 
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the sister of charity hides her youth under a grey shroud and gives 
up her whole life to woe and solitude, is that #nxveal because it is 
wonderful? A man paints a spluttering candle, a greasy cloth, 
a mouldy cheese, a pewter can, ‘how veal!’ the people say. 
If he paints the spirituality of dawn, the light of the summer 
sea, the flame of arctic nights, of tropic woods, they are called 
unreal, though they exist no less than the candle and the cloth, 
the cheese, and the can. All that is heroic, all that is sublime, 
impersonal or glorious, is now derided as uxvea/. It is a dreary 
creed ; it will make a dreary world. Is not my Venetian glass 
with its hues of opal as veal every whit as your pot of pewter ? 
Yet the time is coming when everyone, morally and mentally at 
least, will be allowed no other than a pewter pot to drink out 
of under pain of being ‘writ down an ass.’ It is a dreary pros- 
pect!” 

True, oh “Ouida!” Pitifully, deplorably true! Our age is 
one of Prose and Positivism; we take Deity for an Ape, and 
Andrew Lang as its Prophet ! 
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By ANNIE HUGHES. 
CHAPTER I. 


A SHADY nook, sheltered by willows—not, perhaps, as seques- 
tered as some people might have wished for—but two souls 
were satisfied with the spot they had selected, therefore who 
should question its seclusion? But water is the conductor of 
sound, and when two lovers “go a-courtin’” on the river and 
choose for their bower an island round which other lovers of 
boating are apt to wander, they really should be careful what 
they say. 

“ Dolly, you know I love you, haven't I told you so thousands 
of times?” 

“Yes; but why?” 

What a confession for a man, who didn’t know what love was, 
to hear! Fancy Dolly’s sweetheart telling her a thousand times 
that he loved her, and the only answer she could make him was: 
“Yes ; but why?” 

Poor Dolly couldn’t understand why he loved her. Sweet 
young things, to be so happy ; they were in love, and there was 
an end to everything. What was the outside world to them? 
A dreamland, and they were the only two mortals living in that 
land. They must have been, for they didn’t notice the 
solitary figure that punted nearly into their canoe. 

Tom, or whatever the poor deluded fellow’s name was, 
looked crestfallen. He wasthinking of Dolly’s answer. “ What- 
ever does Dolly mean? I keep telling her I love her, and she 
asks me why, and I don’t know, so I can't tell her.” I’m sure 
this is what he was conning over in his mind, for he must have 
told her scores of times she was pretty, and plump, and—— 
Well, I didn’t know any more about her qualities, I could only 
judge by outward appearances, seeing her for a moment, and a 
pretty face always attracts, and Dolly’s was attractive ; conse- 
quently she must be pretty, and not vain ; otherwise she wouldn't 
have asked why her sweetheart loved her, but would have con- 
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cluded that it was because she was pretty, for Tom must have 
often told her so, and she didn’t either believe him, or, like a 
little coquette, which, perhaps, she was, Dolly wanted to be told 
so over and over again. 

“Leave the turtle-doves in peace ; punt in, Jack, to the Belle 
Wier Hotel, and refresh the inner man.” 


A briefless barrister—an uncommon being—family pride had 
made him one, personal pride would have made him someone 
who could make money. But “what will the wor/d say?” had 
to be considered, and no trade could be thought of. Consequently 
“the him” in question, more commonly called Jack Dainstey, 
was educated for the Bar, and now, in his twenty-fifth year, was 
about as poor as a fellow possibly could be, and by the advice 
of all his friends and relations was, as a last resource, about to. 
take unto himself a wife who couldkeep him. But love wasn’t 
thought of. What a state of affairs! 


And until hearing Tom’s confession and Dolly’s answer, the 
idea of marrying without love had not entered my head. I’d been 
out in the world, met girl after girl, admired a pretty face, 
flirted outrageously and remained heart-whole, yet I was engaged 
to be married to one of the prettiest and richest girls in Town. 
But our courtship was not romantic. I’d never told Madge I 
loved her; I’d asked her to be my wife in the same matter-of- 
fact way as I’d ask any man to brush my coat, she’d said the 
necessary “ Yes,” and we were engaged. Paragraphs appeared 
in all the Society papers to that effect, and the world knew all 
about it. Many fellows called mea “lucky dog,” others spoke 
of the truth when they said I was marrying that pretty Miss Mills 
for her money. 

Conscience, you are my adviser. Is there such a thing as 
love? Tell me, before it is too late! 

Conscience answers “ Yes, but you don’t know what it is.” 

Conscience, you are right. Here’s the Bell Weir at last, and 
I'll toast your health in a quart of shandy-gaff, for I’m awfully 
dry. 


“ Alice, is it too late? I’m to be married to morrow, and in- 
stead of being the happiest girl in creation I am undoubtedly 
the most miserable. Alice, Jack doesn’t love me!” 
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So spoke Madge Mills to her bosom friend the day before her 
marriage. 

“Madge, how absurd you are! Not love you, indeed! Why, 
men don’t make a show of their affections, that only happens in 
fairy-tales or novels. Do you expect Jack to be always bending 
over you and whispering soft nothings in your ear? Because, 
dear, if you do, quickly undeceive your young trusting self, and 
be content with the unvarnished side of Jack’s nature. He can’t 
be all polish, as some men are, but then their polish often hides 
blemishes, whereas Jack is in the rough diamond state. It’s for 
you to do all the polishing, and remember my words, Madge— 
the advice of your matter-of-fact friend—it rests with you en- 
tirely whether Jack turns out a perfect gem, one that the whole 
world will covet, or spoilt in the process of transformation, and 
consequently no good. There, dear, is a task for you to 
master. Mould your husband into shape, but be careful how 
you do it.” 

“But Jack is such an uncommon lover, Alice, never caring to 
go anywhere with me. ‘Oh, I hate dances, I can’t stand 
crowds,’ etc.,etc. What must people have thought—what must 
they think? Why, that he is marrying me simply for money ; 
and yet, Alice, how I love him! I appeal to you once more. 
Shall I, at the eleventh hour, break off the engagement and set 
him free, or shall I endeavour to win him to me, to make him 
love me, if I can?” 

“Wise young person! Make him worship at your shrine. 
Jack is a strange fellow. He doesn’t care for girls who gad 
about, as he calls it, and every man is after; Jack isn’t that 
sort of man who would be jealous if other men madc love to his 
wife. Those men are fools, or the women are, to give them 
cause. He would be disgusted, and rightly so. ‘Set your cap, 
vulgarly speaking, at Jack, but don’t let him see you are doing 
it. Use your woman’s tact and fascinations. Let him see you 
are not like‘ all women.’ His love, respect, and admiration is 
what you covet—and only his. There, my sermon is ended, and 
you shall utter the ‘ Amen.’ ” 

“ Amen, Alice, andthank you. To-morrow morning Jack and 
I will be bound by chains that only Death can sever. If I win 
his love, it will be as a wife, not as a maid.” 
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“Madge! Madge! Where are you? Here have I been 
hunting all over the house and grounds to try and find you. 
That fellow Standing’s here, and wants me to go t> Town with 
him. He’s found us out, and says we're making our honeymoon 
too long, and we ought to be back amongst our old friends and 
our old haunts. But somehow, I’d rather stop here and be 
quiet. Wouldn’t you ?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Why Madge, I thought you’d have pined for Town and 
gaiety, but you seern quite content with this sort of existence. 
We've led a humdrum life for a whole month. What shall I tell 
him?” 

“Whatever you like, Jack, although I’m perfectly happy here 
and I’m sure could remain so for a long time yet.” 

“Madge, you are a funny mortal. Strange how men are 
deceived in girls. Now I’ve gone out of my way to study you. 
I’m pleased with the task I’ve set myself. The more I study it, 
the easier and more interesting it becomes. But perhaps we'd 
better make our “ Start off,” before the London season begins. 
There’s the house waiting for a “warming,” in Curzon Street, so 
let’s tell Standing he can jog back to Town and inform our 
numerous relations, friends and acquaintances that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Dainstey will no doubt be seen about the streets and parks 
of London town in a few days. How will that do? Besides 
there’s that case of mine coming on next month, so I must 
be on the spot. My first brief! Can it be possible? You've 
brought me luck, Madge—for since I’ve been married I’ve 
actually been trusted, and I hope I shan’t be found wanting.” 

“Jack, have you been happy here, happy away from every- 
body you know, and all your old haunts?” 

“ Happy, little woman, why I’ve never felt so happy in all my 
life.” 

“Neither have I, Jack, and that’s why I don’t want to leave 
here. I don’t believe we shall be half so happy in Town, there 
are too many people who will want to be in our world.” 

“Our world, why two people don’t make a world, though two 
people can help to mar it. I hate meddlers and gossipers, 
Madge, they are my abomination. We'll have a flower-garden 
without any weeds. _ It’s a very difficult thing to have, but we'll 
try and have it, won't we, little one?” 
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“Little one.” Jack was happy in my society—and to-day he 
had spoken so tenderly to me. Was he beginning to care for 
me? Would Alice’s words come true? Should I be the one to 
perfect him. If Jack learns to love me he will give me the love 
of his life. The love that no other woman has shared or ever 
would. Yes, Jack is different to other men, and yet why had 
he ever married without loving—for he had done so—perhaps 
he thought he never could love and one girl was the same to 
him as another. No,one should be different, and that one, was 
his wife. 


CHAPTER. i. 
“HOME AND LOVE.” 


“MADGE, that case comes on to-morrow. I wonder if you'll 
care to come and hear my defence. I hope I shan’t makea 
stupid of myself. You’ve been so patient in helping me to put 
a ‘bold front’ on and I want you to be repaid for your trouble 
—and if possible to be proud of me for once.” 

“Of course it’s possible. Alice and I have quite made up 
our minds to come, and you're sure to make a great success of 
your speech, if you'll only deliver it as you’ve read it tome. I’m 
not going to that dance to-night, Jack, I want to have bright 
eyes and bright cheeks in court to-morrow. I want you to be 
proud of your pretty wife.” This came from my heart and Jack 
knew it and looked pleased. Can a man ever be blind to a 
woman’s love? He must see it ; no matter how much she strives 
to veil it, it shines through the thickest mist and is welcome. 
Darling, I am striving to win you, and the battle is an easy one, 
but I don’t want your compassion! That won’t satisfy Madge 
Dainstey. I want your love—don’t love me because it is your 
duty, or because you know I love you—but because you can’t 
help doing so. Will that day ever come, and will it be soon 
when my husband and not lover goes on his knees to me and 
says, “ Madge, I love you.” What a dream of bliss. Will it 
ever be? 

The court was crammed to overflowing, everyone was there. 
Most of “our circle” went out of curiosity. Anxious to hear 
what Jack Dainstey was going “to be up to.” Numerous 
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remarks had been passed, Alice told me after, at Lady Hill's 
the night before. Some had said Jack would be sure to do 
something great, he was made of the proper stuff, and had only 
wanted a brief to show the other fellows at the Bar what he 
could do. One man had commented on Jack’s improvement 
since his marriage. “I never thought Dainstey was in love with 
that girl when he married her, but I suppose he must have been, 
for he seems to hang about her enough, and hardly ever spends 
his evenings at the club as he used to do. It’s a puzzler to me. 
I can understand a fellow dragging after a girl before marriage, 
but I’m hanged if I can, after.” 

My hopes were more than realised, Jack was the lion of the 
hour. His defence was unanimously voted “grand” and his 
client won the day. It was his first brief and was bound to 
bring him fame, for he had made a great success of it. In an 
hour Jack had made a name for himself, and the briefs would 
pour in now in dozens. This was the general opinion in court, 
and time showed people were right. 

“Well, Madge, what do you think of it all? You told me I 
should succeed—and thank God I did. You can’t imagine how 
worried and anxious I was over the whole affair. But your 
bright face gave me courage and I went at it. Didn’t I give 
them some tinglers ? and how beastly ‘sat upon’ poor Hunter 
was, but ‘all’s fair in love and war, and mine was ‘war to the 
knife.” And so success has crowned my efforts? A briefless 
barrister no longer—perhaps, dear, I shall be able to help my 
friends to a few I can’t undertake—vanity of vanities.” 

We returned to our little home feeling perfectly happy and 
satisfied. Alice had dinner with us, and completely over- 
whelmed Jack with compliments. 

Dinner over, we left Jack to his cigar and went off to my 
room to have achat. Alice and I had not had an opportunity 
for a gossip since my marriage and I had so much to tell 
her. 

“Hip! hip! hurrah! Three ringing cheers for Jack! What 
did I tell you, Madge? you’ve got a husband in a thousand, 
but you had to find it out and treat him accordingly and you 
are to be congratulated, Mrs. Dainstey, for you have fitted him 
into the right mould, and turned him almost perfect,eh? Now 
do you regret your choice? Tell me, has he given you a 
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black eye yet, or treated you very badly, or spurned your 
love, etc., etc., etc.” 

“How you are rattling cn, Alice. Do I look as though I’d 
been badly treated? If so, my looks belie me, for I have no 
cause for complaint. Jack is perfection in my eyes ; and, Alice, 
he cares for me now, and he didn’t once—you knew it as weil as 
I did that night, but you wouldn’t tell me the truth. I’ve 
profited by your advice though, and won my ‘husband to me, 
and mean to win him more every day, until at last he is mine 
and no one can question his love for me. The world shall see 
with its searching eyes that his is.the love of a lifetime, a love 
that can be tried and yet live, because it has grown and not 
sprung up to wither and die in an hour.” 

“Why, how romantic we are! Nevertheless right—I quite 
agree with you, dear. When you ask for the genuine article take 
care that you get it. It’s half as nice again, and goes ever so 
much further. You want to win a great battle and, like a brave 
general who commands the puppets—-I beg their pardon—I 
mean soldiers—wear the crown of victory. But the battle 
isn’t quite ended yet. There are a few more fires to face, a few 
more marches to make, but it’s nearly at an end, and then you 
can lay down the sword and like the gladiators of old cry 
‘Habet.’ And then your army ‘the world,’ will praise you, 
and you'll live happy ever after—as they do in the story books. 
What do you say to this summing up? Almost as good as the 
judge’s to-day, isn’t it, Madge? Now I must be off. I’ve to go 
in somewhere else and you have to dress for Mrs May’s ball. 
If you’ve nothing better to do to-morrow, call for me and we'll 
do some shopping together, and renew our conversation. I 
suppose I shall find Jack where we left him, so don’t trouble 
to come down. I'll make my own adieu. Good-night, dear, 
remember all I’ve said. My pupil is quickly mastering the task 
I’ve set her—much quicker than I ever thought it was possible.” 

Alice was gone. I heard her go down to Jack. I heard him 
speaking to her at the door, bidding her good-night. The door 
closed upon her and she was gone. 

What a true friend, and what would my life have been without 
her advice? She alone had known and understood my nature. 
If she had not spoken as she did before I entered upon my 
new life, I might have acted so differently. Perhaps I should have 
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resented Jack’s marrying me for my money, and shown him by 
my treatment of him I did. I might have become soured and 
petulant, made myself more objectionable to him than ever. But 
no, I started upon my mission in a different spirit. By no sign, 
word, or action, did he suspect that I knew why he had asked 
me to be his wife. His wishes were mine, his ideas mine, his 
tastes mine, until at last we have become united by sympathies. 
I’ve made myself essential to him. When he’s worried he flies 
to me for consolation, when troubled and uncertain of anything, 
for advice. And yet how different things might have been if 
Alice had not read Jack’s character aright. 

The fire was burning so brightly in the grate that I got up 
and turned out the lights. I meant to ensconce myself snugly 
in an arm-chair and enjoy a peaceful slumber before dressing 
for the night’s frivolity. Everything was at hand, and I had 
quite an hour before my maid would come to disturb me. But 
someone was coming to disturb me already, for there was a 
knock at the door. 

“ Come in.” 

It was Jack. 

“Are you going to be alone, Madge? I knew Alice was 
gone, but I didn’t know whether anyone intended calling in on 
the way to the dance?” 

“Not that Iam aware of, Jack. You're going with me, are 
you not? But perhaps you're too tired.” 

“Not a bit of it. Of course I’m going with you. A young 
married woman may be all very well under an old married 
woman’s wing, but I don’t believe in it. Her husband's the 
proper person to chaperon her. But I’ve got a lot of things 
to say to you, Madge. First of all, what have you to say to 
me about to-days proceedings? You haven’t congratulated 
me yet.” 

“Why, Jack, you’ve received enough congratulations and 
adulation to filla volume. You'll have your head quite turned. 
You know how proud I was of you. Didn’t my face act as 
a mirror to my thoughts?” 

“Does your face always act as a mirror to your thoughts, 
always, darling ?” 

“Darling!” Hehad never called me by such an endearing 
name before. My face did act as a mirror to my thoughts then, 
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for I felt myself turning deadly pale, and then the blood rushed 
back again till it almost seemed to be bursting forth from every 
feature of my face. I could not answer him, my heart was too 
full. 

Jack didn’t repeat the question, but sat down at my feet and 
took both my hands in his. 

“Madge, this has been an eventful day for me. I’ve assured 
myself a position in the world.. I’m doubly proud of having 
done so, because I have you to share that position with me, 
but I have much more to accomplish before my goal is reached. 
Many more briefs to get, speeches to make, and cases to win. 
I've another brief on hand to night, another speech to make, 
another case to win, of more importance to me than life itself. 
Shall I win it as easily as I did the one to-day? I’m going to 
try. This is my own case, and you are the judge. Madge, I’m 
going to relate a little anecdote. Before we were married— 
during our engagement—I happened to be spending a day up 
the river, between Windsor and Ouseley. I was alone in a punt, 
and steering myself up the back water. On my travels I came 
across acanoe. It was moored into a bed of willows. In this 
canoe were two young people, oblivious of everything and 
everybody, for they were in love. At least, the young fellow 
was, but the girl could not understand why he did loveher. For 
when he said, ‘Dolly, I love you; haven’t I told you so 
thousands of times?’ her only answer was, ‘Yes, but why?’ 
His question and her answer rang in my ears the whole of that 
day and often since. Then, Madge,I didn’t understand how 
much Dolly’s answer meant to that poor boy, for I didn’t know 
what love was, and I didn’t want to know. But that’s six 
months ago, and time works wonders. A good many things can 
happen in six months. I’ve made a confession to you in relating 
this little river adventure. Can you guess what it is?” 

“Yes, Jack, that when you proposed to me you didn’t care for 
me. When you married me you didn’t care for me. You rs 

“Stop, Madge, the truth is often unpalatable. What you 
have guessed is, I’m ashamed to confess, only too true. I was 
poor, ambitious. You were rich, pretty, and a ‘good catch. I 
was advised to marry you, and accordingly set about doing so. 
I asked you tohave me. You said ‘Yes.’ Whether I loved 
you or you loved me I didn’t give a thought, and therefore didn’t 
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ask you that question. I doubt if I ever did give such a com- 
modity as love even a passing thought then, but I give it many 
passing thoughts now. We are husband and wife, and expected 
and believed to care for one another. Madge, I’m going to 
repeat the question that young fellow has repeated so many 
times to his sweetheart in that canoe on the river, though mine 
differs in many points to his. I can only say, ‘ Madge, you know 
I love you.’ I can’t say ‘haven’t I told you so thousands of 
times?’ because I haven’t, but I want you to make me the same 
answer as Dolly did, will you ? ” 

“Yes, but why?” 

“Why, Madge? because you have been the one to open my 
eyes to love and to life, have founded for me a new existence, 
and taught me what real happiness is. Why ? because you are 
my sunshine, and without you everything would wither away. 
You are as essential to me as the sun’s rays are to the flowers. 
Madge, my wife, you don’t doubt me, do you? I have never 
deceived you. You know my love is yours now. You have 
been the one to discover the hidden treasure, for that it may 
prove a treasure to you I pray night and day. This is my 
case—my pleading? Say you believe me and tell me that you 
want this love.” 

“Want this love! How much I have wanted it you can never 
guess. I knew the bitter truth even at the altar rails, and 
longed to draw back, though my love for vou willed me forward. 
Words of comfort and assurance seemed to ring in my ears. 
‘He is yours to-day before all the world. You will be his one 
day before all the world,’ and it is true at last.” 

“My sweetheart and wife! How bright the future is for 
me now. The whole world before us, we should be happy, and 
we will. To-night we go out into the world to be /¢éted and 
made much of, and after all how empty and shallow it is. But 
I've one anchor to rest upon—your love. Our courtship was a 
short one, but our honeymoon is to last for ever.” 

“ How radiant we shall both look to-night, and how everyone 
will envy me my treasure, Jack.” 

“And mine, Madge. A far more precious one. I wonder 
if that boy in the canoe was ever able to explain why he 
loved Dolly! I left him trying to do so, looking horribly 
dispirited. 
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“The Elixir of Life—is love, when it’s lasting. Madge, I love 
you !” 

“Hush, Jack! here’s Burrows coming, and I must dress or 
we shall be the last arrivals. I won’t be long, and you shall 
repeat that question again and again on our way to Kensington, 
but I shall not answer ‘ why ?’ because I know.” 





HONEY OF ALOES. 


Doney of Hloes: 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By NORA VYNNE. 
Author of ‘‘ Generosity,” ‘‘A Wife and a Friend,” &c. 
PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*T loved her too lightly and left her too soon.” 


“ WE have made a mistake.” 

The husband and wife had been quarrelling rather more 
bitterly than usual; the husband spoke petulantly, he rose from 
the table with an impatient jerk, and stood leaning against the 
mantel-shelf. The wife bent her head a little lower over the last 
night’s ball programme which she held in her hand, and did not 
speak until he repeated his words, with less of petulance but 


more of conviction in his tone: 

“We have made a mistake, a great mistake.” 

She looked up slowly. 

“Oh no,” she said. “It is you who have made a mistake, 
not ze.” 

He would much rather that she had answered him spitefully. 
He felt very spiteful indeed himself, and if she was going to be 
placid, that would be exceedingly irritating; he did not quite 
understand the particular line she was going to take to quarrel 
on this morning, so he tried again. 

“We are not suited to each other.” 

“T am not suited to you.” 

“What in the world do you mean, Peggie?” he asked im- 
patiently. “Why should you pretend to take all the blame? I 
am not trying to show that it is not my fault that we can’t agree, 
am I?” 

“No; I am not pretending anything, I am only saying what I 
have been feeling for a long time. You and I are very nice 
people apart, Steve, but we can’t get on together—at least, you 
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can't get on with me. I can get on well enough with you when 
you don’t aggravate me, but you can’t get on with meat all. I 
knew your faults all the while, and I did not let them make any 
difference, but you wou/d think me so much nicer than I was, 
that now you are disappointed. I tried to set you right about 
myself, and show you how horrid I was, but it was no use; you 
thought you knew me better than I knew myself, and this is the 
natural result. Do you remember my telling you one day that 
you would have to forgive me for being the sort of girl I am? 
Well, you have found now that you cannot do that—you cannot 
forgive me for being the sort of girl I am.” 

She looked a very loveable sort of girl just then. She was a 
small, slight, fair haired woman, with childish dimples and big, 
blue eyes and startlingly black eye-lashes ; she looked so sweet, 
and there was just such a touch of regret in her voice, that her 
husband crossed the room and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“| think it would be all right, Peggie, if you would just try to 
be—a little different.” 

All the sweetness and regret vanished, she sprang to her feet, 
drawing angrily away from her husband’s touch. 

“ Ah, that is just what I won’t do. I don’t want to be different, 
I don’t want to grow patient and meek, and even-tempered—a 
model wife—and think before I speak.” 

“T don’t want you should; I should scarcely know you if you 
made such sweeping reforms as that, but I think if you tried you 
might be a little less aggravating. I am sure,” he went on after 
a pause, “if you were to tell me of any faults of mine that 
annoyed you I would try to cure them.” 

“Would you? By making pretty speeches and looking like a 
martyr? Besides, your faults don’t annoy me; I don’t care how 
many faults you have, the one thing I cannot forgive is that you 
will not let me have any. You are not satisfied with me, and I 
resent that.” 

His overture of peace having been snubbed, he naturally felt 
very much more ill-tempered than before the momentary impulse 
of tenderness that had prompted it. 

“ Satisfied with you?” he said indignantly. “Job would not 
have been satisfied with you.” 

“Very possibly; I never quite believed it when you said you 
would. I am an unsatisfactory sort of person.” 
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“You are indeed.” 

“Well, you knew it as well as I did. I told you when first 
you asked me to marry you, that we should make each other 
miserable. I never pretended I was nice. I am just the same 
now as I have been all the time, you can’t say I have deceived 


” 


you. 

“No, but you have disappointed me.” 

“Ah yes, we are both disappointed; it serves us right, we 
ought to have known better.” 

“I wish we had. It is not pleasant to have one’s whole life a 
long quarrel.” 

“It is not indeed. By-the-way, what are we quarrelling about 
this time, Steve ?” 

His temper had been growing hotter and hotter all through 
the discussion, now it reached white heat. He could not trust 
himself to speak ; for a moment he looked very much as if he 
would like to have thrown his coffee cup at his wife’s pretty, 
curly head, but he did not; he only turned very white, and 
snapped out an exasperated— 

“You know very well.” 

“Dol? No,really, I thought perhaps that it was only because 
you came downstairs feeling fractious, you generally do after a 
ball. Then it is about last night ?” 

“Of course it is about last night, you behaved most im- 
properly.” 

Peggie came slowly across to the fire-place and stood opposite 
to her husband, with a peculiarly irritating smile on her face. 
She was a small woman, but graceful, and she had the knack of 
imparting a fictitious height and dignity to her figure by always 
wearing long Watteau gowns, which were invariably the right 
colour. She took a Japanese fan off the mantel-shelf—she had a 
way of making a paper fan look as imperious as a golden sceptre 
—and she stood now waving it slowly between her face and the 
fire, and looking over it at her husband. 

“T was in the right last night,” she said. 

“Of course you think so.” 

“ That’s not just, nor true. I know that I am generally in the 
wrong, I think I almost prefer to be in the wrong in a quarrel, 
one can quarrel so much more enjoyably when one is not backed 
by an approving conscience ; but this time I was right ; you were 
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flirting most inconsiderately, the girl was a stranger in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had no idea that you were married. You were 
making her conspicuous.” 

“T was not; we were simply having a good time, and it was 
no one’s business but our own.” 

“Oh, I am not hinting that it was mine. I wouldn’t let 
myself think it was my duty to keep you out of mischief for 
anything in the world; I should never have a moment’s peace if 
I gave way to such a wild idea. I acted from pure philanthropy 
last night—the girl was pretty, and looked nice, and I was not 
going to see her humbugged. That is why I spoke to her and 
not to you.” 

“Ts that why you spoke before a lot of people?” 

“Yes. I could see the sort of girl she was, and I knew that 
if, as I feared, she had been taking in earnest all the nonsense 
it seems you can’t help talking to every fresh girl you meet, that 
a few careless words spoken before others would put her on her 
mettle, whereas, if I had spoken seriously, she might have shown 
that she was hurt ; and if she was going to be hurt, I did not 
want her to have the additional pain of knowing she had let me 
see it.” 

“How very delicate. It is a pity you could not spare your 
husband a little of the consideration you were so ready to spend 
on a stranger—did not think how you might have been wound- 
ing, misjudging him, that he might not have been flirting after 
all.” 

“Well, no,” she answered. “I cou/d not think that. When you 
are with a woman you a/ways are flirting ; I believe I did intend 
to tell you privately that I had mentioned casually to that girl 
that you were not the lonely bachelor that she supposed you, 
only when you came up, so charmingly cheerful and self-satisfied, 
to claim her for the seventh valse—Was it the seventh or the 
ninth ? ” 

“ Neither, it was the fifth,” he said sharply, “ pray endeavour to 
tell the truth.” 

“Why, I am telling it, that is why you are getting in such a 
rage with me. Well, when she laid her hand on your arm with 
that peculiar quiet smile, I really could not spoil the joke. 
Steven, I knew you were going to catch it. ‘Catch it’ isa 
vulgar expression, but it will serve.” 
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“Tt is very few wives, I hope, who would enjoy seeing their 
husband insulted.” 

A faint smile of amusement crept through the curves of her 
lips as she looked at her husband’s angry face. 

“ What did she say, Steve? I would give anything to know.” 

“ Quite enouzh,” he answered. “Quite enouzh to satisfy even 


your jealousy.” 

“Jealousy?” The smile flashed all over her face. “Jealousy, 
why, Steven, you £zow that half your ill-temper is because you 
can’t make me jealous. Why, if you could once succeed in 
doing sucha thing, you would be so delighted that your temper 
would be simply angelic for the next fortnight.” 

“I beg your pardon, it was absurd vanity I admit, to suppose 
that you cared sufficiently for me to be jealous.” 

“It was indeed,” she said carelessly. 

Again he looked as if a projected teapot would have been the 
only answer that could have adequately expressed his feelings, 
but he did not throw it, he stood looking at her until the im- 
pulse died out, and then he dropped into a chair by the fire, and 
sat looking to dejected that, had he kept silent one moment 
longer, his wife would have come across to him and kissed him, 
and the quarrel would have ended as so many others had done ; 
though, considering the kind of life these two were leading 
together, it is a question whether that would have been an 
advantage to either. 

“We simply cannot go on like this,” he said at last. 

“Qh, no,” she answered, “ it is insufferable.” 

“It is wearing out both our lives, this incessant quarrelling, 
what is to be done?” 

“ Yes, what is to be done ?” she repeated. 

“I know what every sensible person would say.” 

“TI wonder now,” she said under her breath, “I wonder how 
he knows that. Well, what, Steven ?” 

“ That since we cannot be happy together we should part.” 

He looked at her quickly as he spoke, half expecting a pro- 
test, but she answered readily and cheerfully : 

“You and the sensible people are right, it would be best for 
both of us if we were to part.” 

If she had looked, she would have seen that it disappointed 
him to be taken at his word so sharply, but she did not look, she 
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stood arranging and re-arranging the little knick-nacks on the 
mantelshelf. He was very angry with her. It was bad enough 
that she should have aggravated him into making such a 
suggestion, it was worse that she should take it so coolly when 
made; a moment hefore, he had only been thinking how 
impossible it was to live with such an exasperating woman, now 
he began to resent her being willing to leave him, and to see all 
the reasons against respectable people such as they were doing 
anything so mad. 

“T did not think you would snatch so at the idea of leaving 
me,” he said. 

“ Ah, that’s because you don’t realise what a trying man you 
are to live with.” 

“ Does that mean you really wish that we should part ?” 

“Yes, I do wish it.” 

“ It will make a scandal,” he said. 

“Scandal! MHere,in Lowham! What if it does? ‘ There is 
a world elsewhere, as Coriolanus said, and he was leaving a 
much larger place than Lowham. Fancy any human being 
professing to have an intellect, and brought up in the belief that 


he has a soul, stopping a moment to weigh what Lowham will 
think of him.” 


“Lowham isthe birthplace of both of us. It is the place 
where all our friends live, and all our relations.” 

“T haven’t any friends, and I hate all my relations.” 

She spoke the words with the gentlest, sweetest smile con- 
ceivable, looking down the while at her little beaded grey slippers 
until her black eyelashes touched her cheek. Looking at her, 
her husband could almost have forgiven her everything for her 
beauty’s sake: that is, if he had had the smallest hope that she 
would have accepted forgiveness, but having none whatever, he 
only said: 

“ Our friends and relations, who all prophesied so confidently 
that we should never get on together, how delighted they will be 
to find their prophecies fulfilled.” 

“*Oh, wonderful couple that can so delight their relations.’ 
Really, Steven, that consideration supplies us with an additional 
motive for doing what is in itself the only wise thing todo. I 
don’t think I ever gave my relations any real pleasure before, 
and I am sure you never did; you ought to be delighted at 
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the opportunity of pleasing them and yourself at the same 
time.” 

“It does not strike me as particularly delightful, that people 
that I despise will triumph over me.” 

“What of them? They always despised you, they despise 
both of us because we are cleverer than they are. They always 
said spiteful things to us, and it annoyed us, now they will say 
spiteful things of us, and it will not annoy us in the least. 

‘Small matter if there be 
Frowns upon faces that we do not see, 
Or scorn in voices that we do not hear.’ 
Let our relatives think what they like, it will not concern us ; the 
question is, what do we think ourselves ?” 

“Well, what do we think ourselves ? ” 

“You have just said it—that we must part, and I have agreed 
with you.” 

“Have you thought of this before ?” 

“ Oh, often, very often. Don’t think because I say the mistake 
is only yours, that you have not made me quite as miserable as 
I have made you.” 

“Poor Peggie!” He smiled a little. He had always a most 
exasperating habit of smiling tolerantly in the middle of a 
quarrel, as if to insinuate that he never lost control of 
his better emotions all the while, and could regain his temper 
at any time he thought fit. “Poor Peggie! If you have been 
as miserable as I, you have been very miserable indeed.” 

“Well, we have come to the end of it all now,” she said, 
angrily, “that is something to be thankfu! for.” 

“What do you propose doing? ” 

“T am going at once—to-day.” 

“Impossible. Ican’t go to-day; I must give notice at the 
bank. They will want time to find another manager.” 

“That does not matter in the least, as we are not going to- 
gether.” 

“You can’t possibly go to-day. I don’t say I am not per- 
fectly willing that we should part, but you must give me time 
to make arrangements.” 

“What arrangements ?” 

“Don’t be childish, Peggie, you know quite well that how- 
ever glad I may be to——” he hesitated. Peggie’s promptness and 
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indifference were exasperating him to the last degree ; but still, he 
did not want to say anything absolutely,brutal ; so instead of say- 
ing “ However glad I may be to be free from you,” as he had meant 
at first, he said, meekly: “ However glad I may be to fall in 
with your wishes” (a turn of speech that angered her far more 
than the other would have done), “I must have time to make a 
proper provision for you.” 

She broke into an insolent laugh. 

“A proper provision! Will you settle your '437 Ios. a year 
on me? No, thank you, Steven; I had no money before I 
married you, and I don’t want any now.” 

“Would it be any use to ask you to take it to oblige me ?” 

“ Not the least inthe world. I will not take it on any consider- 
ation. I refuse it absolutely.” 

“Well, you may refuse it as much as you like,” be said, stub- 
bornly, “if it amuses you to do so, but I shall make arrange- 
ments with the bank all the same, that you are to have what 
you want whenever you choose to apply there. I could not bear 
to think of my wife being alone and without moncy.” 

“Don’t think of me at all, then. I shall not think of you! ” 

“T am sure you will not. You will forget me very soon— 
but all the same, I will not consent for you to leave me unless 
you agree to such an arrangement as [ shall make.” 

“TI can go easily without your consent.” 

“But you won't, Peggie ; you won’t hurt me quite as much as 
that? It would be intolerable if anyone could say that I had,” 
he hesitated ; he had been going to say “ means,” but concluded 
that £37 10s. was not worth calling by such a dignified term, 
so said, “Well, anything, and was earning a good salary, and 
that my wife was penniless.” 

“You care so much for what people say. _I don't care at all. 
Besides, I am not going to be your wife at all; not ever any 
more. I won’t have any of your money.” 

He turned away with an angry exclamation. This woman 
was enough to make a man swear, at her. He very nearly 
swore, but thought better of it; and after a moment’s silent 
anger, he asked : 

“What are you going to do?” 

“ That will not concern you any more, nor what you will do 
wil] not concern me. We will forget each other, and be content.” 
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“Oh, I don’t doubt but that you will be content when you 
are away from me. So shall I.” 

“Well, good-bye, then. The sooner we begin to be content 
the better, and it is time you went to the bank. Good-bye, 
] shall be gone when you come back.” 

“That is absurd, Peggie. We can’t take such an important 
step as this will be for both of us, in a fit of hysterics. We must 
see each other again if only to arrange about addresses where we 
can hear of each other when we want to.” 

“Why, we shan’t ever want to hear of each other again. I 
shall be no more to you than all the other women in the whole 
world, and you will be nothing to me.” 

“Do you mean to say that I am not even to know if you are 
dead or alive ?” 

“Why should you? You will not care! Oh! I beg your 
pardon—of course you will. If I were dead you would be really 
free from me, and be able to marry someone much nicer. Well, 
I will arrange that my death shall be advertised in the Lowham 
papers.” 

“Do you know,” he said, furiously, “ that you are the most in- 
tensely disagreeable woman on the face of the earth?” 

“Of course I know it. That is why Iam going away. Not 
because you are just as disagreeable, that fact never disturbed 


” 


me. 

“Oh, we are right to part,” he cried. “Quite right.” 

“Of course we are. I have known that this long time. But, 
remember, it is not because you flirted last night.” 

“ No, it is because you quarrelled with me this morning.” 

“No, not quite that, either. If there had been no quarrel this 
morning, I should have still gone away from you ; not this morn- 
ing perhaps, but sooner or later. I should just have gone away 
quietly by myself some day, and left a note to tell you what I 
meant by it. You would have been glad—more glad than you 
are just now; for now, just out of contradiction, and a little from 
vanity, perhaps, you think you are hurt at my going, although 
you were the first to propose it, and although you know in your 
heart that it is the only thing for us two to do. We are parting 
because we have found out our mistake, because we are so 
miserable tozether.” 

“Ts it my fault ?” 
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“Qh, no, nor mine; it is our joint misfortune. We can’t get 
on together. Do you remember telling me once about certain 
chemicals, that are perfectly innocent and harmless apart, but 
which when brought together are terrible explosives? We are 
like that, I think. As I said just now, we were charming people 
apart ; we liked each other very much before we promised to 
love each other, but now we are made one, why—we live in a 
constant state of explosion, don’t you see ?” 

She ended with a little sad smile. | Her quietness was much 
more convincing than her anger. He felt as she spoke that every 
word she said was true, that parting was desirable—was inevit- 
able, and though he consented because it was desirable, he sighed 
a little because it was inevitable. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said, “Good-bye, we have taken the 
best, the only course, but good-bye is a bitter word always. The 
end is always bitter. When the chance is past we see so 
plainly what might have been. But for something I or you, 
or both of us, have missed, we should have lived such a life to- 
gether, Peggie ; for we did love each other at the beginning— 
did not we?” 

“T think we did; but yet, we were never at ease. I always 
doubted, and you were never satisfied. Do you remember once 
quoting Mcore about me ?—saying my very love was 


‘ Like the honey gathered from the bitter flowers of the aloe.’ 


You thought that when you once had won it, you could separate 
the bitter from the sweet, and when you found that you could 
not, you were discontented. I don’t know ifthe blame was mine 
or yours, what does that matter, since the end is the same? 
that we must own to having failed in love, and part. Gocd-bye, 
Steven.” 

“Good-bye, Peggie.” 

And when he came home from the bank in the evening she 
was gone. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘* There are some good things in life that fall not away with thee, 
And of all good things I hold that a faithful friend is best.” 
—OWEN MEREDITH. 


“EXCUSE me, this is the last place where we stop. I am going 
to the refreshment room, may I send you anything? Some tea, 
or asandwich ? we don’t stop long, and it is not pleasant for a 
young lady to have to fight her way across a crowded station in 
a hurry.” 

The speaker was a big, handsome, fresh-looking boy, of about 
twenty. Peggie glanced out from among her rugs with the 
intention of declining his offer, but the boy looked so young, so 
good-natured, so innocently delighted at travelling about by 
himself and being in a position to assist a may that she changed 
her mind and thanked him. 

He brought the tea himself, and presently, after the train had 
started again, began to talk. 

“ There is something delightful,” he said, “in going to London 
for the first time.” 

“Are you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, with a bright, contented laugh, “I shan’t 
know my way about at all. I shall be a regular country 
bumpkin. I shall lose myself every day and have to be taken 
to the police station, and advertised.” 

“Oh! I don’t think you will,” she said, “ you don’t look like 
the sort of person to lose your way. Are you going to live in 
London ?” 

He was, and the slight encouragement of her question was 
enough to make him tell her all about himself and his home, 
and his intentions and his prospects, with a fluency and frankness 
that would have been both wearisome and impertinent in the 
average man or boy, but in him seemed only the happy hearted 
confidence of a nice lad who had never been snubbed into 
reserve, and who would have listened to, and sympathised with, 
anyone else’s story as cheerfully and naturally as he told his 
own. 


His name was Senhouse—which he pronounced “ Sennus,” in 
the true Cumbrian style—Richard, or more commonly, Dick 
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Senhouse. He was an only child, and his mother was a widow. 
He had just been articled to a solicitor in London, but was 
to have a week or so to look round in Town before he 
began work. His mother lived with an uncle at Blackdyke 
Hall near Cockermouth, but would come up to Town and live 
with him in a year or two. He was going, according to his own 
expectations, to have a glorious time, do interesting work, and 
finish by being the greatest judge in the kingdom. 

He had “ got it all off,’ as the Cumberland phrase is, and he 
explained to Peggie how such a thing could come about, and 
enumerated the judges who had so risen. 

Peggie felt interested, not that anything the boy said was 
new or brilliant, but because he was so much in earnest, so 
genuinely and openly pleased with himself and the world at 
large. She soon found herself talking over his plans and his 
hopes as naturally as if she had known him for years, and 
presently began to give him a little good advice. 

He listened with that respectful gratitude which a man, even 
a young man, always accords to advice given by someone whose 
particular business it is not, to advise him. One wonders what 
some men’s mothers and wives would say, were they to note the 
attentive earnestness with which their sons and husbands receive 
the advice of a pretty young girl, who has not the least idea of 
what she is talking about, and will utterly forget in a couple of 
days the very name of the man whom she has been advising. 

Peggie did not know enough of the world to realise this, or 
she might have been less pleasantly flattered at the boy’s 
attention, and would have seen that it was a proof that this was 
an exceptionally good boy, when he said, in answer to some of 
her words : 

“ Ah, there’s a great deal in that now, I must ask my mother 
what she thinks of it.” 

Something in the tone of the words struck her pleasantly 
however, she began to understand how the boy came by his 
sweet manliness and look of general pleasantness. 

“ Ah,” she said, “I am so glad you have a nice mother.” 

Somehow the words did not seem inconsequent, they were the 
natural answer to his tone. 

“So am I,” said Dick. “And Iam glad I have found a nice 
friend too.” 
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He spoke with such innocent certainty that the girl who had 
chanced to give him good advice in a railway carriage was 
prepared to be his friend for life, that she had not the heart to 
contradict him, and presently he began to ask her questions 
about London and Town life, that led her to confess that she too 
had never been in London before. 

“Tam just in your case,” she said. “ Like you, I am going to 
seek my fortune, only you have your future arranged for you, 
while I am going to choose mine.” 

“No, really? What are you going to choose?” 

It was not curiosity, it was only good-fellowship which 
prompted the question, so she answered readily : 

“TI have not made up my mind, I shall have to think the 
matter over.” 

“Ought you to have been thinking all this time? Have I been 
interrupting you by talking? Shall I be quiet now ?” 

“Oh! dear no; one’s ideas come so much better while one is 
talking. I know if ever I have been really trying to think—that 
does not happen often, but it does sometimes—when I have 
been really trying to think what I would do, torturing my brains 
and wrinkling my forehead, I have never been able to arrive at 
the least result, it is only when I stop thinking and begin to talk 
that I can believe that I have any ideas at all.” , 

“Well, what are your ideas so far? About what you are 
going to do, I mean?” 

“Oh! I have a friend, an old schoolfellow, in Town. I am 
going to see her, and ask her advice.” 

“Tam glad you will have someone to advise you,” he said 
gravely. 

“Don’t be too sure that I shall. I said I was going to ask 
advice. I am not sure of getting it; most people after all, are 
only ready with their advice when they are sure you are not 
going to take it. Once let them know that you are, and they 
are afraid of the responsibility.” 

“T am sure no friend of yours would disappoint you so.” 

“Tam not so sure. You see she has been married since I first 
knew her.” 

“ Does that make any difference ?” 

“Oh! all the difference in the world, if the wrong people get 
together they can utterly spoil each other in three months, I 
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have scen it. And the nicer they were apart, the more they will 
be spoiled.” 

“You must be very careful when your time comes.” 

Peggie started and blushed. What ought she to say to that? 
Was she to own to being a married woman in her new career ? 
or to pass herself off as a girl? The former would be exceed- 
ingly troublesome; she would have, so she thought, to be 
continually giving explanations. The latter would be difficult, 
she would be constantly in danger of betraying herself. Yet, 
supposing she kept her married name, calling herself Mrs. Rahere, 
if she were to “become famous,” an event she confidently looked 
for, Steven would always know where she was, and she did not 
wish that ; besides, since she had broken free from her marriage 
ties it would be absurd to go about labelled with the token of 
them. Dick noticed her confusion, and thought that he had 
vexed her. 

“Have I said anything I shouldn't?” he asked anxiously. 
“Please forgive me, I don’t know any better, I am such a rustic, 
you know. Whenever I say anything I shouldn't, please don’t be 
angry with me, just tell me of it, and I won’t say it again.” 

Again the cool assumption that her interest in him would be 
permanent, which, in an older or more experienced man would 
have been an offence, was a grace in this dear boy. She col- 

‘lected herself, made up her mind what line to take, and answered 
him quietly : 

“Qh no, you said nothing very bad, only my ‘time,’ as you 
call it will never come. It is as utterly out of the question 
that I should ever marry anyone, as if I were a nun, I—I 
am going to interest myself solely in whatever work I under- 
take.” 

“ Ah, I see, you are ‘ vowed to a career,” cried Dick enthusi- 
astically. “You will succeed. I know you will. You will be 
great some day. I am so glad I met you, I shall be very proud 
of knowing you one day.” 

“You introduced yourself to me a little while ago,” went on 
Peggie firmly. “I will introduce myself to you now ; my name 
is Margaret Somerset.” 

She felt better after she had made this distinct start. Mar- 
garet Somerset was her maiden name, not a very effectual disguise 

certainly, if she wanted to hide herself from her husband, but 
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still, a distinct crossing of the Rubicon. She did not feel like 
Mrs. Rahere any more after she had uttered her old name, but 
like a young girl just beginning a new venture. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Somerset,” said Dick. “You 
are very good, and I am very lucky to have made your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Peggie, half sadly. “There is nothing to 
thank me for. I am very disagreeable when one comes to know 
me, I assure youI am. You will find plenty of girls very much 
nicer than I in your new life. You will soon forget all about 


“Qh no, I shan’t,” he said confidently. “ You are the first part 
of the new life, and besides, you see, you are so different to any 
one I have ever met.” 

“Am I?” she laughed. “What is the difference?” 

She supposed she would only hear some boyish compliment to 
her beauty, and even at Lowham, where the stupid, steady-going 
folks thought her a little mad, she had been pretty well used to 
flattery of that sort, and it must be confessed had a most repre- 
hensible liking for it. She was curious to hear how this nice- 
mannered boy would express himself, he was looking at her so 
seriously. 

“T don’t know,” he said hesitatingly, “I don't know how to say 
it, but you look—somehow——” 

He stopped short, blushing. Peggie laughed, but not all the 
compliments of all her old friends and lovers put together had 
flattered her so much as the enthusiastic, bewildered admiration 
of this boy, who could only stammer out that she looked 
“ somehow.” 

It is always pleasant to be believed in, but those who cheer 
us by their belief just when we are in the nervous excitement 
of a new venture, give us more than pleasure, they give us 
strength. 

“Where are you going ?” Dick asked presently. “ Have you 
decided yet?” 

“Oh, yes! I—I am going to a boarding-house, I found it in the 
Daily News. ‘12, Ashley Square, moderate terms, lively and 
refined society,:and ‘an excellent and ample table, whatever that 
means. I daresay it will be a horrid place.” 

“ Ah, I might as well go there too, and see after you. I was 
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going to an hotel, but it will be nicer to keep together, and then,” 
he added, with true Cumberland prudence, “and then the same 
cab will do for both of us.” 

Peggie considered a moment, she had rather looked forward 
to going alone, plunging boldly, taking a header as it were, right 
into the society of utter strangers ; but still, the company of this 
dear, innocent boy would be very cheering if the strangers 
turned out uninteresting ; besides, he had been a stranger him- 
self until a short time ago; and now, as he had said of her, 
he was a part of her new life, and rather a pleasant part of it. 

“There is no reason why you should not go to the same board- 
ing-house,” she said, “but we can’t go together, people would 
think we belonged to each other, and that would be stupid. ERe- 
sides, I am going to dine with my friend, so I shall not reach 
Ashley Square until late.” 

“Well you will find me there waiting to hear your news. Here 
we are at last. No, this is not the terminus! Well, we shall be 
there in a minute or two, by the time I have got your wraps 
together.” 

It was not quite what Peggie had meant, but still, it was plea- 
sant to be looked after, to have some one to call a porter, and a 
cab, to book her luggage to be sent on next day, and to give the 
direction to the cabman, and part from her with a pleasant, 
cheerful, “ Good-bye till I see you again,” just the same as if her 
husband had been with her still. A momentary sad thought of 
her husband and what he was doing at home did disturb her for 
a moment, but she reminded herself that he was better and 
happier without her, and dismissed him from her mind. 

When, some three hours later, she reached Ashley Square, she 
found all the boarders assembled in the drawing-room, and one 
glance was enough to make her feel very much relieved to see 
Dick Senhouse among them. There was only the usual second- 
rate boarding-house tribe, but Peggie had never seen their like 
before, and was appalled. 

There was the retired navy lieutenant, with a ragged beard 
and an unsuccessful lawsuit.. Several elderly ladies with cattish 
manners and a distinctly “single” air; an unprepossessing 
widow or two, a few still more unprepossessing old bachelors, 
who looked even more markedly “single” than the spinsters, 
and a meek-looking man who was so palpably a gentleman, 
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that his presence in such company had something positively 
painful in it. 

But more than all, louder than all, more conspicuously and 
rampantly second-rate than all the rest put together, was a bla- 
tant young woman from Jersey. It was impossible not to know 
that she was from Jersey, because she could not talk for three 
minutes without mentioning the fact, seeming to think there was 
something distinguished in it ; and as she never stopped talking 
in a loud, arrogant, and if one may use such an expression “ fat” 
voice, one heard a good deal, not only about Jersey, but about 
everything else that was uninteresting under the sun, for she 
ranged from subject to subject with an inconsequence that simply 
took one’s breath away, and seemed to think that any trivial fact 
must be interesting, if only she knew it. She was a young 
woman, not more than two or three and twenty at most, hand- 
some, with a high colour, and big round black eyes, distinctly 
handsome, though from one view her face was remarkably like that 
of a pug dog, but she was too fat, and too oppressively well- 
dressed. She gave one the idea of being burdened with her 
weight and her clothes, as much almost as other people were 
oppressed by the size and continuance of her voice. 

“Oh, I am quoite out of my element here,” she “orated,” 
rather than remarked. “ Quoite, but I was so bewildered at 
travelling alone that I felt lost, altogether lost. When I drove 
up to the door in my cab here the one question I asked was, 
Is it near a pawk? The doctor has ordered me to walk ina 
pawk, and they said yes, so here I am.” 

“Yes, here she is, and half a hundredweight too much of her,” 
muttered the retired lieutenant to his next neighbour, in a 
facetious undertone. They both sniggered audibly over the 
joke. The Jersey woman did not notice them, she was off on 
a new tack. 

“Oh, yes, that is a dreadful complaint, dreadful. I once knew 
a gentleman, a relation of my own, who had it so badly that 
his neck was full of holes you might have put a thimble in. 
He could not even brush his hair. His wife used to brush it ; 
indeed I have occasionally brushed it myself. And he never 
would take off his collar because of the holes. I remember 
once saying to him on a very hot day, ‘Archibald, why do 
you not take off your collar?’ but he would not do it, because 
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of the holes. He was a relation of my awn. He is dead 
now.” 

The captain—of course the retired lieutenant was called 
“ Captain”—murmured that that was lucky for the poor fellow, 
anyway, but it was a pity that the complaint had not been 
catching, whereon he and his neighbour giggled again. 

Peggie turned to her boy, who was beside her by this time. 

“ This is terrible,” she said ; “we can’t possibly stay here.” 

“No,” he said ; “it is too awful for words. I might stand it, 
but you couldn’t. I amas glad as anything that I did not let 
you come alone. We must look for something better to-morrow, 
but, meanwhile, what does your friend say?” 

“ My friend has been very nice, and very friendly. She has 
suggested a line, a career; but the matter cannot be settled until 
she has spoken to her husband. She is going to speak to him 
to-night, and will send me a message immediately, because I told 
her I was sure I could not sleep a moment all night, if I did not 
know what her husband said.” 

“ But what is the career? May I not know?” 

“Not until I am sure of it myself. I do not want to say 
anything until I receive my note. Tell me how you have been 
getting on here.” 

“Qh, shockingly! I have been making awful mistakes. Do 
you see that man in the corner trying to hide behind a three 
weeks old copy of Judy? Look at him.” 

Peggie did so, and immediately felt sorry for him. She did 
not know why. 

“T sat next him at dinner, and the Jersey woman—you have 
heard already that she is from Jersey ?” 

“Yes, indeed. If I had been three streets off I should have 
heard it. Her voice is like half-a-dozen bassoons playing 
together.” 

“Well, she was holding forth about some one who gave parties 
in Jersey—most exclusive parties. ‘She never asked any but 
pretty people—not merely people who were passable, but only 
people who were really beautiful. Oh, they were such delightful 
pawties—most enjoyable. Well I, hearing all this, wondered in 
an undertone to that man how she knew what they were like. 
He did not say anything.” 

“Strange,” said Peggie. “ Do you really think she can honestly 
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admire herself? After all, it is to be hoped she does, for no one 
else could, possibly.” 

“Well,” Dick went on, “after that she was talking about her 
room. She had forgotten the number of it, and was telling us 
all about it, and seemed to think some of us ought to be able to 
assist her memory. I suggested to my quiet ncighbour that it 
ought to be 666. He looked interested and asked why, but when 
I reminded him that that was ‘the number of the beast,’ he said, 
still very gently and quietly: 

“You do not seem to be aware of it, so I had better tell you; 
that is my wife.” 

“ His wife!” cried Peggie, more horrified at the fact than at the 
story of her friend’s mistake. “His wife! That creature a 
gentleman’s wife ? ” 

“Tt isn’t easy to understand,” said Dick. “I felt wretched at 
having made such a blunder. I asked him if it would be any 
satisfaction to him to punch my head, but he only smiled 
miserably and said that it wouldn’t do any good.” 

“What can be the reason of it,” wondered Peggie. “Do you 
think it was money?” 

As she spoke the man in the corner rose. It was impossible 
that he could have heard what was being said about him, but the 
consciousness that there was someone present of his own class, his 
own calibre, who could appreciate and wonder at his misery seemed 
to increase it. He walked across the room towards his wife and 
said that it was getting late. He had a soft, cultured voice, with 
a hopelessness in it that went right through the hearts of both 
the thoughtless but kindly young people who were watching 
him. 

“Late, Arnold! Why we kept farr laterr hours than this in 
Jersey. When ourr new house is furnished, and we go to it, 
between the pawties we shall give and the pawties we shall go 
to, we shall neverr be in bed before morrning.” 

“T think I will go down for a smoke.” 

“Very well, Arnold. When ourr new house is furnished I 
shall have the smoking-room most handsome and luxurious, 
and I shall always come and sit by you while you are 
smoking.” 

The husband shrank out of the room as if the prospect gave 
him very little pleasure. The wife went on informing the room 
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at large of her gorgeous intentions in regard to furnishing, at the 
top of her blatantly, self-satisfied voice. 

“ This is simply frightful,” whispered Peggie. “It is even a 
worse specimen of ‘ marriage a failure, than—I have ever met 
with before.” 

“ Poor fellow,” said Dick, sympathetically. “He has made a 
mistake somehow, and now he will have to stick to it.” 

Peggie looked up quickly. So that was his idea of marriage, 
was it? Well, she thought differently. There was no good 
at all in sticking to a mistake. Before she had time to think 
how to answer him, a servant brought a note into the room to 
her. 

She tore it open and read it eagerly, forgetting every other 
thought in the excitement of what she read. 

“Well,” cried Dick, quite as excited as she was. “Well, I see 
it is good news. Iam so glad. Do tell me all about it.” 

“It is very good news,” said Peggie, her pretty face flushed 
with all the pleasure of a new hope. “ It is the best news in the 
world. I have found my career. Read.” 

She passed him the note, and as he read his handsome face 
lighted up with sympathy until he looked just as elated and 
enthusiastic as she did. 

“Tt is glorious!” he cried. “Glorious! The very thing for 
you. You will succeed; you will be great, distinguished. I 
shall always be proud of having met you to-night. This is only 
a poor beginning. You will have hard work, you know, but the 
end will pay for it.” 

“Do you think so?” she cried, eagerly. “ Do you really think 
so? I am more glad than I can say of my chance—but to 
succeed! that is another matter.” 

“Oh, you'll succeed. You're the sort that is bound to succeed. 
I am just as glad of this as if I were your brother.” 

“ Ah,” she cried, naively. “how nice you are. I do like you 
so. I am so glad we met. You are like Mahomet’s wife.” 

“Like Mahomet’s wife?” he repeated, glad that he had 
pleased her, but not quite catching the drift of her praise. 
“ Like Mahomet’s wife? How?” 

“Don’t you remember what he said? ‘She believed in me 
when no one else did.’” 

The boy’s face flushed with pleasure. 
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“T like that,” he said. “ That’s just splendid hearing. It 
really.does mean that Iam to go on being your friend all the 
while, doesn’t it. Every one will believe in you one day, but I 
believed in you the first. Let us promise each other to be 
friends always.” 

“Qh, no,” she exclaimed, starting away from his outstretched 
hand. “No promises, please; we shall hate to be friends if 
we promise. I am afraid of promises; but I want to have you 
for my friend. I will not promise ‘I will like you always,’ but 
I will say that I’m sure that I shall.” 

“ That is just as good,” he said. “Just every bit as good. Let 
us shake hands on it.” 

And they did so. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Story of Fules Michelet’s Life. 


THE French historian, Jules Michelet, was his own biographer. 
In many passages of his works he speaks of his family and his 
own childhood. His infancy was not, like that of Lamartine or 
Goethe, one of ease and comfort: from his very birth he 
suffered from ill health, hunger, cold, and that despairing sense 
of uncertainty as to what the morrow would bring forth. But 
through the solicitude and devotion of his parents, and his own 
indomitable energy, he succeeded in triumphing over his mis- 
fortunes. His father was a Picard: his mother came from a 
little village that lies hidden among the rocks and forests of the 
Ardennes. 

At the time of Michelet’s birth, in the year 1798, his father 
was far from prosperous. He had started a printing press in an 
old church in Paris which he had rented during the Revolution— 
a church in which Michelet wasborn. At first the enterprise had 
been successful. But the accession of Napoleon to power had 
gradually destroyed the freedom of the press, and brought about, 
among others, the ruin of the Michelet family. After many 
terrible hardships—among others imprisonment for debt—the 
father succeeded in establishing himself in the boulevard Saint 
Martin, ina dampand gloomy court. “In the midst of the extreme 
distress in which we found ourselves,’ Michelet writes in Ma 
Jeunesse, “1 know not what instinct induced me to open a pious 
book. It was /’/mitation de Jésus Christ. ow can I describe 
the dreamy state into which the first words of this book threw 
me? These dialogues between God and an evil spirit troubled 
me deeply. I did not seem to read: I listened. It seemed as 
if this soft paternal voice was speaking to me. A timid child 
with no knowledge of men beyond the wrong they had done 
us, I greedily devoured the words in praise of solitude of which 
this book was full. It already appeared to me—I have since 
discovered that I was right—that the work had been written by 
a recluse. It made me comprehend, all of a sudden, that 
beyond this world of sorrow there was deliverance from death, 
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another life and hope. I can still see the great, cold 
unfurnished room, as it seemed to me then, illumined by some 
mysterious light. . . . Je sentis Dieu.” This book, written 
by a monk in the middle ages, and mentioned by Michelet in 
his “ Histoire de France” as the most beautiful Christian book 
since the New Testament, had awakened a hope and belief in 
his childhood that clung to him in old age. The strongest 
impression made upon Michelet after this, was at the Musée des 
Monuments Francais. “It was here,” he writes, “more than 
anywhere else, that I first received my most vivid impressions of 
history. I filled these tombs with my imagination: I felt the 
dead through the marble, and it was not without a certain sense 
of terror that I went down into the vaults below, where 
Dagobert, Chilpéric and Frédegonde are sleeping.” It was here, 
that Michelet’s true vocation was being revealed to him—the 
vocation of historian. In spite of his poverty—the need he had 
of his son at the printing works—Michelet’s father sent him 
every day to the house of an old dominie who lived in the Saint 
Thomas du Louvre ; and later, in the year 1812, he became a 
scholar at the college of Charlemagne, where he remained until 
he was seventeen years ofage. His life, during the time that he 
remained at this school—a life of which Michelet gives a 
graphic and inspiring account in Ja /Jeunesse—was one of 
innumerable sufferings. But even at this tender age, delicate 
and sensitive as he was, Michelet showed marvellous energy, an 
energy that would have been remarkable even in a strong man. 
It was one morning, while he was still a very small school-boy, 
with no fire in the house, and the snow upon the ground-—not 
knowing where the crust of bread would come from for his 
supper—that all seemed at an end. But he struck his hand 
upon his little oak table (one that he kept all his life), and felt 
a sense of joy in his youth and in the future. If genius is in- 
tuition, as Balzac has affirmed, there can hardly be found a better 
illustration. “In this miserable condition into which I had 
fallen,” he relates, “ study and silence were the only consolations 
that remained to me. But I went to work and did all that it is 
in the power of any human being in order to succeed.” He 
was rewarded. He carried off the three first prizes at the 
general assembly in 1816, of the lycées and college of Paris and 
Versailles, under the presidency of the duc de Richelieu. He 
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was the hero of the hour. His discours francais, short, nervous 
and expressing singular power, stamped him as a writer. Every- 
one predicted that a brilliant future was in store for him in the 
literary world. He now went to the Ardennes on a visit to his 
mother’s family: and here circumstances assisted in the choice of 
fis profession. He had shown a strong tendency towards the 
study of history in his earliest boyhood. His mother had read 
to him by the trembling light of a little lamp hanging under the 
shelf of the tall mantelpiece, duriag the long winter nights, out 
of an old family volume, “black from having been read and re- 
read so many times.” Herein stories were told, from the time 
of the Druids to the feudal wars of the Ardennes: and all 
these legends and tales were now repeated to him, during this 
memorable sojourn, by his Aunt Alexis. “She told me the 
same story a hundred times, as I worried her—just as children 
do—to recount once more next day what I had heard the pre- 
ceding evening.” The sight of the smusée des monuments 
Francais had been a glimpse of history in a dead and petrified 
state: but here history seemed to live: here it was still visible 
among the famous sites and half-ruined chateaux of the 
Ardennes. The appeal was irresistible ; he was manifestly a 
born historian. But before abandoning himself to his vocation 
he resolved to settle upon some profession which would provide 
for himself and his family. “ Teaching,” he says, “has always 
strengthened and consoled me. In shaping the souls of others 
one feels strong inducement to elevate one’s own.” At the age 
of eighteen he became teacher of philosophy and history at the 
Institution Briand. Michelet’s apprenticeship was now at an 
end. It had been a period of acute suffering to one so delicately 
constituted: but he had triumphed over the hundred and one 
troubles that had weighed him down; he had come into full 
possession of those masterful qualities which enabled him to 
compete with the most eminent men of the century. At the age 
of twenty-three he was appointed professor at the college of 
Sainte-Barbe Rollin. Two years later he became acquainted 
with a young girl who was living as companion to an elderly 
lady in a gloomy Afaison de Santé; and it would appear to have 
been more compassion than love on his part, according to J/a 
Jeunesse, that led to his marriage. The first ten years of his 
professorship was a period which he always looked back to as 
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the best years of his life. “It was a great happiness to me,” he 
says, “when, in the morning, the lecture being over, I could 
return to my faubourg, near the Pere Lachaise, and there read 
the poets all day—Homer, Sophocles and sometimes the histo- 
rians. . . . An old school-fellow of mine, and a very dear 
friend, M. Poret, who was reading the same books, often had 
long talks with me during our walks in the woods of Vincennes.” 
Teaching was his life; for he never quitted his solitude except 
to go and give his lectures. “The terrible trials through which 
I had passed in my-school days had changed my character. I 
had become reserved, timid and defiant. Having married when 
young and living in great seclusion, I felt less and less need of 
the society of men. All that I found in my pupils opened my 
heart. These young fellows, amiable and confiding, who believed 
in me, reconciled me to humanity. I was touched, often 
saddened, to see them making such rapid progress under my 
tuition. . . . And now they have left me, and many while 
still young have died. Few of them have forgotten me; and for 
my part, living or dead, I shall never forget them.” But al- 
though a confirmed recluse, Michelet could not fail to be 
influenced by the great intellectual renovation which was at this 
moment going on in France. History, as well as every branch 
of science and art, participated in the reactionary movement. 
Guizot, Thierry, de Barante, Mignet and Thiers, had begun to 
write their great historical works. And Michelet, though dis- 
tinctly original, now made his début in the midst of this 
brilliant group of historians. His “ Précis d’Histoire Moderne,’ 
which appeared in 1827, founded the reputation of the young 
professor. In the same year he translated Vico’s “ Principles of 
the Philosophy of History.” He regarded Vico as his master. 
The “ History of Rome” was the first great historical work which 
Michelet wrote: it was a necessary preface to his “ Histoire de 
France,” a work that occupied nearly forty years of his laborious 
life. He began to work upon it in 1830, and it was not finished 
until after the disastrous Franco-German War, when Michelet 
employed all his remaining strength—when he was over seventy 
—in writing his “ Histoire du XI Xe. Siécle,” which is carried as 
far as the fall of the first Napoleon. Ina word, the “ Histoire 
de France” is the life of Jules Michelet. 

In compiling this work he did not content himself with reading 
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tie books already written. He ferreted out documents whose 
very existence was unknown. It so happened, most fortunately, 
that after the revolution of 1830 he was elected Chef de la Sectioit 
Historique aux Archives Nationales. UHere he found the history 
of France under his very hand, written by “eye-witnesses ” from 
day to day: “La charte de Childebert a cété du testament de 
Louis X VI.” When entering for the first time into this nécropole 
des monuments nationaux, he exclaimed : “ Voici ’habitation que 
j'ai choisie et mon repos aux siécles des siécles!” It was an 
immense undertaking, needing infinite research. No wonder 
Michelet wrote in his preface, and with legitimate pride: “ C’ est 
la premiere fois que histoire eut une base si sérieuse.” But this 
was not all. Having examined these documents and tested their 
value, he merely regarded them as materials with which he might 
safely construct his work. He now began to consider how it 
should be told. Up to this point he had been the mere savant. 
The skill of the artist was now called into play. His imagination 
was excited and his fine poetic faculty came to his aid. The 
famous characters, dead some centuries ago, were no mere 
shadows ; each one of them seemed real to him, so real that he 
loved them as a friend or hated them as an enemy. All the 
deep emotion which he had felt in childhood—when standing 
before monuments raised to great heroes, and later still in the 
Ardennes, while listening to his relative’s historic tales—he now 
felt when poring over these old archives. “I lost no time,” said 
he, during his first days among them, “in perceiving, in the 
silence which reigned in these galleries, that there was a move- 
ment—a murmur which did not belong to the dead! These 
manuscripts were not manuscripts, but the lives of men 

every one of them lived and spoke.” It has been justly said of 
Michelet “ // a /’tmagination, non des yeux, mais du ceur.’ He 
possessed that rare combination—the scientific mind and the 
poetic imagination. With such faculties as these—faculties which 
enabled Shakespeare to conceive his Ham/et and Goethe his 
Faust—Michelet must live. 

During these years—especially the time occupied in writing 
“Histoire de la Révolution”—he passed through many painful 
experiences. In his books, as well as in his lectures, he had 
always been a strong advocate of liberty. But the coup d’etat, 
in 1851, swept all that away; and in the same year, having 
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refused to take the oath of allegiance to the Empire, he was 
compelled to quit his beloved archives. His educational works 
were even interdicted in all Government schools. But he did 
not give way under these troubles ; on the contrary, his genius 
seemed to gain inspiration. He had lost his wife in 1839, his 
daughter was married, and his son lived a long way from him; 
his father had died while he was still engaged upon the first 
volume of the Revolution. He now quitted Paris, which he had 
never left before. “Its noise, the ebb and flow of abortive 
revolutions impelled me to wander afar. It was with much 
delight that, in the spring of 1852, I broke through all the ties of 
old habits: I closed my library with a bitter joy, | put my books 
under lock and key, the companions of my life, which had 
assuredly thought to hold me bound for ever.” He took up his 
residence near Nantes, close to the sea, on a hill which overlooks 
the yellow streams of Brittany as they flow onward to mingle, in 
the Loire, with the grey waters of La Vendée. Here he finished 
his “ Revolution ” with the noise of the waves sounding on the 
shore below his villa. In this retreat, far from the political 
strifes and passions of his contemporaries, he now turned his 
attention to natural history, and began to live “in the society of 
the lizards who ran over the rocks, played there, and went to 
sleep in the sun.” From that he began to listen to the songs of 
birds; and in 1856, after his second marriage, his famous book, 
“Oiseau ” made its appearance. It was followed by “1’Insect” 
and “La Mer.” These three works, which form a trilogy, 
Michelet dedicated to his wife: “I dedicate to thee what is 
really thine own: three books of the fireside, sprung from our 
sweet evening talk.” Few books have been surpassed in style 
or beauty of description. “L’Oiseau” is an eloquent defence of 
the bird in its relation to man—a poetic exposition of the charms 
of Natural History. His observant mind, his fine imagination, 
are to be seen here at their best. It is a lyric poem in prose, the 
result, not only of a diligent study of books, of visits to museums, 
and conversations with famous naturalists, but from living, as it 
were, on terms of intimacy with the birds of his own country. 
He loved them as he loved men. His imagination awakened 
in him the instinct, the love, the joy, the sorrow, in fact the very 
soul of the bird as it had formerly resuscitated the souls of 


past generations. This blending of science and poetry, applied 
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to the observation of nature has produced in “ The Bird” a work 
of undoubted originality. Michelet’s aim was, in fact, as he tells 
us himself, to “ révéler Poiseau comme ame, et montrer quil est 
une personne.” He has followed the progressive development, 
through the variety of winged species, until he arrives at the 
superior types in which he contends there are signs of thought 
and will. 

At Nantes Michelet was writing of ’93. Its heroic, primeval 
history “enveloped, possessed and consumed him,” as he has 
told us in the opening chapter of “ L’Oiseau.” All the elements 
of happiness which surrounded him he sacrificed to work. It 
was a battle of affection and nature against the sombre thoughts 
of the human world. When, however, his task was coming to an 
end, and his sorrows became less keen, he once more “ began to 
hear the voices of solitude, and more plainly than at any other 
age, but slowly and with accustomed ear, like one who shall 
have been some time dead, and have returned from the other 
world.” If any book re-inspired his mind, and broke the 
sombre spell that lay upon it, that book was Toussenel’s “ Birds 
of France.” It was a happy transition from the thoughts of 
country to that of nature. The dampness of the climate com- 
pelled him to leave Nantes; and the road which the swallows 
had tracked for him he now followed. He went southward, and 
fixed his transitory home in a fold of the Apennines, two 
leagues from Genoa. His wife incessantly enlarged his senti- 
ments of individual tenderness by her bright emotional interpre- 
tation of the spirit of the country. It was then, among other 
things, that he learned to understand such birds as the swallow, 
which sing little but talk much—* chirping of the fine weather, 
of the chase, of scanty and abundant food, of their approaching 
departure, in fact, of all their affairs.” For two years they 
wandered through France and Italy; and their observations of 
nature gradually developed into a volume. “The bird—a single 
bird—that is all my book, but a bird in all the variations of its 
destiny, as it accommodates itself to the thousand conditions of 
earth, to the thousand vocations of the winged life. . . With 
the small birds, uncstentatious as they are, modestly and seriously 
clad, art begins, and, on certain points, rises higher than the 
sphere of man. Far from equalling the nightingale, we have 
been unable to express or to render an account of his sublime 
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song. The eagle, then, in these pages is dethroned; the nightin- 
gale reigns in his stead.” This poem in prose, soft and melan- 
choly as the song of a captive, is full of symbolic meaning. It is 
in reality an ode to liberty. “The devout faith which we cherish 
at heart and which we teach in these pages, is, that man will 
peaceably subdue the whole earth when he shall gradually per- 
ceive that every adopted animal, accustomed to a domesticated 
life, or at least to that degree of friendship or neighbourliness of 
which its nature is capable, will be a hundred times more useful. 
Man will not be truly man until he shall labour seriously to 
accomplish the mission which the earth expects of him: the 
pacification and harmonious communion of all living nature. 

Patience and gentleness, tenderness and pity and maternal 
warmth—these are the things which beget, preserve, develope a 
living creation.” 

When released from his work on the sixteenth century—and 
after the “Bird” had made its appearance—Michelet sought an 
interval of rest, and established himself at Montreux, near 
Clarens, on the Take of Geneva. But this delightful locality, 
as he has related in his poetic introduction to L’/usecte, although 
awakening inhim a keen perception of nature, could not restore 
his tranquillity. He was too deeply affected by the story of 
bloodshed which he had been describing. “A flame burned 
within me which nothing could extinguish. I rambled along 
the road with my cup of fir-wood, tasting the water at every 
fountain—all so fresh and pure!—and demanding of them if 
any possessed the property of effacing the bitterness of the past 
and present, and which, out of so many springs, might prove 
to be a Lethe.” He found, at length, about a league from 
Lucerne, an old convent transformed into a hostelry, where he 
selected for his study a very spacious apartment. Its seven 
windows opened upon the mountains, the lakes and the town— 
a threefold prospect—which afforded him a magnificent light at 
all hours. “ From morning to evening the sun remains faithful 
to me, revolves round my microscope, set in the middle of the 
chamber.” It was now that his interest in the insect-world began 
to be awakened. “Yesterday,” he says, “I completed the ‘ Bird, 
an impulse of the heart towards light. To-day the same force 
compels me, on the other hand, to descend below the earth and 
embark along with you in the great living sea of metamorphoses. 
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A world of mystery and gloom, it is true; but where, neverthe- 
less, the most penetrating light is thrown on the two 
cherished treasures of the soul—Immortality and Love.” 
Michelet speaks of the insect as the mysterious and mute 
offspring of the night. The shadows are its empire. “No 
expression in its eyes, no movement of the mask. Behind its 
warlike shield it remains impenetrable. Does its heart (for it 
has one) beat like mine? Its senses are infinitely subtle. It 
seems to live apart—unapproachable. It escapes us.” In long 
walks through the woods at Lucerne and at Fontainebleau, the 
same acute ear which had been enchanted with the song of the 
nightingale followed with keen attention the peculiarities of 
the ant and the bee. The noblest work of the world, the most 
elevated goal to which its inhabitants tend is, in his opinion, 
the “community ”—that is to say a society strongly consoli- 
dated ; and that the only being, besides man, who seems to reach 
this goal, is the insect. “No other creature approaches it. The 
bird—the most sublime and charming—is, through these very 
qualities, also the most individual. Its society is the family, 
its community the nest ; its associations are only collocations of 
nests for the sake of security. The city is only to be found in 
the insect world. Separated from man by many degrees in 
organism, the insect approaches him more closely than any other 
being in the supreme work of his life—that is, to live for the 
many. It has not those touching signs of close relationship 
which render animals so interesting to us. It has no blood; it 
has no milk. But I recognise it as akin by one loftier attribute: 
it has the social sense. . . . It is a world strange to man, 
but singularly parallel to our own, though having no mutual 
mode of communication. We invent scarcely anything which has 
not previously—though for a long time unknown to us—been 
invented by the insect.” The shudder which passed over some 
naturalists when contemplating in the animalculz the likeness, 
some flashes of individuality, or a certain indefinable something 
which seemed like a counterfeit of man, had a contrary effect 
upon Michelet. These gleams gave him encouragement. In 
the material infinite, which deepened under his eyes, he recog- 
nised a moral infinite. The individuality, hitherto claimed as a 
monopoly by the pride of the chosen species, he saw generously 
extended to all, and conferred even upon the least. “The gulf 
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of life would have seemed to me deserted, desolate, barren and 
Godless, had I not everywhere discovered the warmth and 
tenderness of the Universal Love in the universality of the 
soul.” 

This soul, which Michelet has revealed in the bird and the 
insect, he has claimed—though in a less degree—for the vege- 
table and mineral kingdom. _This belief, already expressed by 
Virgil, inspired Michelet to compose La Mer and La Montagne, 
which concludes this poem dedicated to nature, of which L’Ozseau 
and L’/usecte form, as it were, the opening cantos. The two latter 
works, less perfect in method than the bird and the insect, still 
convey a lofty and poetic meaning. Michelet never attempts to 
deal with any of these subjects scientifically. But at the same 
time he exhibits a quickness of perception, a marvellous fancy, 
a power of description which the pure zoologist or physicist 
seldom displays. Ina word, picturesqueness and individuality 
of style are the qualities which give the principal charm to these 
volumes. Michelet’s deep sympathy with nature, his vivid ima- 
gination, his mature intellect, are recognisable in every page. The 
sea, he tells us, isa voice. “It speaks to the distant stars— 
responds to their motion in its grave and solemn eloquence. It 
speaks to the earth and the shore with pathetic accent, and holds 
a dialogue with their echoes; alternatively plaintive and 
menacing, it roars or sighs. Before all, it addresses itself to 
man. As it is the prolific crucible wherein creation began 
and wherein it is continued in all its potency, it possesses 
a living language : it is life speaking to life. Its words are those 
myriads and myriads of organisms which issue from it. The 
milky sea whence they emerge, the fertile marine jelly, even be- 
fore it attains an organization, while it is yet white and foaming, 
speaks! And the whole, thus mingled, is the great voice of 
ocean.” In his book on “The Mountain,” Michelet has des- 
cribed its external aspect and its inner life—its lava streams and 
canopies of snow—its forests, torrents and ravines. These 
works on zoology and natural history have been admirably trans- 
lated, with a delightful etching by Giacomelli on nearly 
every page.* 

Michelet had just completed his “ Bible of Humanity ”—a little 
volume which he calls a “treat outburst of heart and will”— 
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when he made a journey to the “immovable Alps to seek 
tranquillity.” Not those noisy Alps which seemed to him an 
eternal revel of cascades and beautiful lakes ; but the “ dumb 
giant,” Mont Blanc—‘ only in him could I hope to find enough 
both of snow and calm.” He speaks of it as a hermit “wrapped 
up in its solitary musings,” while every other peak is eloquent 
with the voices of innumerable streams : while Saint Gothard, in 
its expansive generosity pours out to the four winds four rivers 
—the Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, and the Reuss—which make 
so much noise through the world. Mont Blanc, the great miser, 
grudgingly yields two tiny streams. “ Has it any subterranean 
issues ?” Michelet asks. “All that we know is that it for ever 
receives, yet gives very little. May we believe that this silent 
treasure is prudently amassing, as a precaution against the future 
thirst and drought of the globe, the wealth of the hidden life!” 
In writing of the Pyrenees he asserts that nowhere does one 
feel so powerfully as there a sympathy with the soul of the 
earth. It sensibly exists in these profound springs in which its 
subterranean life mounts up to our lips. No analysis is able to 
explain their power. “We may skilfully mingle and combine all 
the elements we discover in them, but we produce nothing after 
all; ever at the bottom lurks some unknown secret.” In his 
“ Histoire de France” Michelet had already said: “It is not for 
the historian to explain the Pyrenecs. It needs the science of a 
Cuvier, a Von Buch, an Elie de Beaumont. Let ¢hem relate its 
prehistoric annals.” In this book of “The Mountain” he has 
developed from chapter to chapter the heroic capabilities which 
we imbibe from nature. “As in a journey we see behind the 
Alps a still loftier Alp arising, so beyond my present work I see 
another which begins from this point :—the regeneration of the 
human race. 

This belief in the future of man, which Michelet had acquired 
through his intercourse with nature, had led him to give his 
attention to his own time, more particularly France, and discover 
in what way its condition could be improved. When he 
seemed far away in the remote past, among the deepest 
shadows, he never failed to keep the light of the present well in 
sight. In his eyes a knowledge of bygone ages had no other 
end in view than to enable him to comprehend more clearly the 
period in which he lived. He took an energetic part in the 
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controversy, in the last days of Louis-Philippe’s reign, between 
the freethinkers and the Catholic clergy; and this led to his 
writing Le Peuple among other works which developed at a later 
date into 1’ Amour, La Femme and Nos Fils.* His dream was to 
see man living in a state of perfect harmony, like a family group 
round the domestichearth. For “the hearth,” says Michelet, “ is 
the foundation stone of the city.” Marriage and the education of 
the offspring, are two subjects upon which he always dwelt with 
deep insight and tenderness. He has drawn pictures of the 
domestic hearth which remind one of Virgil. Few Frenchmen 
loved France with a more profound and penetrating love than 
Michelet. “ Do not say that there is nothing to be proud of,” he 
writes in Le Peuple, “in having for our boundaries the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Rhine, and the ocean. Let us rather, whatever 
our lot may be, whether rich or poor, in happiness or misery, 
thank God for having given us this great country. Not only on 
account of the glorious things which France has accomplished, 
but above all, because we have found in her the champion of 
liberty ; and while sympathising with all the world, let our aim 
be to bring about universal love.” 

La Sorciere, of all his works, is perhaps the most personal. It is 
a strange mixture of realism and poetry ; and if Michelet has not 
fully explained the physical causes which determined the history 
of magic in all ages, his speculations cannot fail to inspire those 
who havea taste for witchcraft. During the years that Michelet 
devoted to history, the literature of witchcraft passed repeatedly 
through his hands. First, as he has himself related, he exhausted 
the manual of the Inquisition ; next he read the Parliamentalists 
—“the lay judges who despised the monks they succeeded, but 
were every whit as foolish themselves.” He unfalteringly 
asserts that the witch first appeared in the “age of despair” 
engendered by the gentry of the church. She had neither 
father nor mother, nor son, nor husband, nor family. She was a 
marvel, aerolith, alighted no one knew whence. Her place of 
abode was in spots impracticable, in a forest of brambles, on a 
wild moor where thorn and thistle forbid approach. She passed 
the night under an old cromlech. If any one found her there 
she was isolated by the common dread; she was surrounded, 
as it were, by a ring of fire, and yet she was a woman. This 


* A treatise on modern education. 
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very life of hers, dreadful though it appeared, tightened and 
braced her woman’s energy. “ You may see her endowed with two 
gifts. One is the inspiration of lucid frenzy, which, in its several 
degrees, becomes poesy, second sight, depth of insight, cunning 
simplicity of speech, the power especially of believing in yourself 
through all your delusions. . . . From this gift flows that other, 
the sublime power of unaided conception.” But now the witch 
has naught to say. “Her ashes have been scattered to the 
winds.” She has perished, chiefly by the progress of those very 
sciences which began with her through the physician, the 
naturalist, for whom she had once toiled. 


Thus Michelet reached old age, without losing any of his 
mental activity, without ceasing to learn and to give the pro- 
ducts of his brain to the world. Nothing short of a great and 
unexpected catastrophe could destroy his marvellous energy. 
It came at last. The declaration of war with Germany filled 
his mind with gloomy presentiments, and the event proved even 
more disastrous than he had foreboded. And when the repulse 
came and the enemy began their march on Paris, the old his- 
torian had already quitted France. His health was broken and 
unable to sustain the siege which was imminent he took refuge 
in Switzerland and afterwards in Italy. It was here that he 
wrote, La France devant LEurope to which he affixed the epi- 
graph “ Les Juzes seraut jugés.” After the war he returned to 
France and lived sometimes in the country, sometimes in Paris, 
where he devoted his last days to his history of the ninteenth 
century. He died at Hyéres in 1874. 

By a happy alternation between history and nature, as he has 
himself acknowledged, Michelet preserved his level. if he had 
wholly devoted himself to nature he would have fallen into a sense 
of indifference as to right or wrong. But he frequently exchanged 
the two worlds. “When I found my breath failing me in my 
human studies,” he says, “ I touched Terra Mater and recovered 
my vigour.” He was indeed unusually free from prejudice. 
Though a monarchist,his sympathies were with the people; though 
a Roman Catholic, he acknowledged the advantages conferred on 
the world by the Protestant reformation. In a word, Michelet’s 
heart was the true source of his genius. He threw his whole 
being into his historical researches through his very love of 
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mankind ; and through the same deep sympathy for nature he 
discovered a soul, as he called it, in the bird, the insect and even 
in inanimate things—in the mountain and the sea. This world 
appeared to him, in his poetic dreams of the future, a holy city, 
with all that is created therein living in bonds of universal love. 


£2G,2 Gio Dro 


gn Sbadowland. 


IN shadowland, I’ll meet thee. 
Darling! whom I adore! 
In shadowlan 4, I’ll greet thee, 
Darling ! yet once more! 

But, oh! do not regret me. 

I know thou'lt not forget me, 

Till we meet in shadowland, 
In shadowland, once more! 


Alas! That we must part here, 
Darling ! my sweet, my own! 
Though thou art so very dear, 
I must go alone. 
But, oh! do not regret me. 
I know thou'lt not forget me, 
Till we meet in shadowland, 
In shadowland, once more! 


L. MACLEAN 
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Trapped! 
AN ADVENTURE AT CLOVELLY. 


CLOVELLY! Of course that must be Clovelly. No other spot 
could ever look quite like that, I thought to myself, as the 
steamboat came opposite to that sweetest, loveliest little village 
running up, up, right to the top of the cliff; a thread of white 
from amongst the bright summer green on each side, and the 
deep sea blue in front. One of those pictures which remain in 
memory’s store-house for ever after. Nowonder Kingsley made 
such a fuss about it, passed through my mind many a time that 
day. 

But now the boats are lowered, and backwards and forwards 
are busily engaged for some time carrying passengers to the 
shore. There is no pier, which is all very well on a fine, calm July 
day (such as we arrived upon), but on another kind of day— 
well, it would be better to go round by coach, even though it 
took a few hours longer. M-—— and I had, however, the most 
brilliant of summer days, and the red cliffs beyond Westward 
Ho! seemed actually to gleam in the bright light cast over 
them. Now it is our turn, and, landing safe and sound, we 
follow two strong sailor-looking fellows who seized upon our 
luggage (on finding out where we were bound for), flung it over 
their shoulders as if it had been a feather, and told us to follow 
them. No such easy matter. Let no one who has a tendency 
to heart complaint come that way! The little paved street 
‘seemed to go right up to the sky! On, on, on, those relentless 
men stalked, till at last I could bear it no longer and begged for 
a halt. With a grin, down went the boxes, while, wiping their 
hot faces, one of the men remarked (hearing my hard breath- 
ing, I suppose) : 

“You'll get used to it ma’am, if you stay a little while in the 
place.” 

“Get used to climbing up a wall,” I inwardly replied. 

“Where is the Inn?” we gasped, as we again got up, and no 
place seemed to answer to that description. 

“Oh, right at the very top” (consolation!). “But you're not 
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far off now,” and sure enough, another turning brought us in 
sight of one of the most charming little inns it was ever a tra- 
veller’s good fortune to stay at. Of course it had to be at the 
top, as no carriage of the tiniest proportions could ever have 
crept up that little paved wall. It was good to be at the top, 
likewise, for all the lovely walks and drives which are in the 
neighbourhood must be entered upon from this point. 

No one who has ever stayed at that pretty little Inn will ever 
forget the quaint rooms looking right in upon your neighbours’ 
apartments on the other side of the street, and with whom, if so 
disposed, you could easily shake hands, nor the walls literally 
patterned out in old china (a “fad” of the landlady, we were 
told). 

I never saw so much anywhere. She had gone about from a 
child, buying it up at every sale in the neighbourhood, and now, 
as she was getting “on in life,” she wished to give up her Inn, 
and retire into “ private life,” and was anxious to sell a portion 
of it. 

But that she will never do if she asks such long prices, both 
for her china and old oak. 

M—— set her heart on a tiny trunk of old oak in our bed- 
room, but said no more about its beauty when she heard the 
figure. No more did I when I found what some of the pretty 
china plates, etc., came to, that I had foolishly thought might 
have been got fora mere song! I wonder how long they will 
adorn those walls, or whether there may come travellers rich 
enough or silly enough to take them away. We thought it did 
not augur well for our bill; but no, the prices were moderate, 
and we were very comfortable. 

After luncheon (with some cider, of course!) we took a drive 
through the famous “ Hobby,” and oh! what lovely peeps there 
were all the way along. At times, however, I could not resist 
jumping out of the little pony carriage (whose charioteer told us 
he was eight years old !—a sturdy little fellow for his age) to dig 
up a few Hart’s-tongue, and other ferns, to add to my collection 
from various parts of Britain in my garden in Kent. This drive, 
however, did not extend over an hour, so we decided to walk 
through the lovely grounds of Clovelly Court, which you enter 
close to the village. These grounds are open to visitors three 
days in the week (fortunately or wfortunately for us this was an 

27* 
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open day), and upon paying 6d. for each person (devoted to 
some local charity) the old gate-keeper throws open the magic 
gate. Oh! how we hated that old gate in the evening! But I 
must not tell my tale beforehand. 

Such walks over the cliffs,and such a glorious sea; such gorse 
and such waving, swinging trees all down the sides; such turf, 
and such white, screaming sea-birds; such a sky, and such a 
sweet little summer-house, a very bower of rest, halfway down 
one of the cliffs, looking out on the blue sea, and the big rocks. 
Oh! it was heavenly! On and on we went till we came to 
Gallantry Bower, where we took breath, and rested on the wild 
thyme, and watched the bumble bees as they flew in and out, 
enjoying the day as much as we did. 

But now it was time to return, and soon we were again in 
the comfortable old inn enjoying our well-earned dinner. Before 
we began that feast we found we had just time to get a few 
photographs, etc., that we had noticed on our way up from 
the sea. 

What a picture each little cottage seemed that we passed, with 
its myrtle, and fuchsias, and roses growing over each door, nay, 
over the whole front of the house; the door always left open, 
and every interior looking prettier and even more cosy than the 
other. N.B.—I have now three little myrtle trees, which I sent 
home to be struck from one of these luxuriant small-leaved 
myrtles. 

As we were choosing our photographs M happened to 
admire the walk we had just taken, and mentioned the little 
summer-house. “Ah! the one past Gallantry Bower,” remarked 
the woman, “where you can see the big cliff 400 feet high. This 
is a photo of it.” But we had not gone past Gallantry Bower, 
and had not seen the big cliff properly. We both felt sorry. 
How stupid not to have gone on a little further. But the same 
thought seemed to have simmered in each brain, for M 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“What do you say to a walk to that summer-house past 
Gallantry Bower after dinner ?” 

“J don’t feel tired, if you are not.” Zha?’s what I had been 
wishing, but hardly liked to propose; so finishing our meal as 
quickly as possible, we again made for the magic gate, and found 
the old man still willing to admit us. 
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“ But, ladies,” he said, “I always leave at half-past eight, and 
it wants but a quarter to eight now.” 

This was rather a damper; we did not want to be hurried, 
and had not intended returning before nine o’clock. “Can you 
give us the key?” we suggested (having heard that now and 
then he did do such a thing to anyone he knew about); “we are 
staying at the Inn, and you could easily get it in the morning.” 
But this would not do, as some other people were in the grounds, 
and would probably return soon. “Is there any other way out, 
if we should be late?” I asked, at the same time feeling pretty 
safe, knowing how many Highland “dykes” we had climbed, 
even with loose, rumbling stones and a wire stretched at the 
top, and no firm English gate, however high, would hinder us 
—not it! 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ there is a way down there,” waving 
his hand in the direction ; “ but I doubt if you could find it through 
the brushwood, and there’s a bit of a wall to get over besides.” 

“All right,’ we said, “and good-night if we don’t see you 
again.” And off we set. 

Again we enjoyed what had so pleased us in the afternoon, 
and a glorious sunset into the bargain. Now we are at Gallantry 
Bower, on we go through a dark little wood, till we come to the 
end of the walk and find out the summer-house with the view 
of the big cliff. Here we should have remained no doubt for 
long enough, but a sultry, still feeling in the air, the twittering 
of innumerable birds, and a great black cloud coming over the 
sea, made us rather uncomfortable. M has a horror of 
thunderstorms, so pulling me away as fast as she was able, we 
hurried through the thick furze bushes, where the rabbits were 
enjoying themselves by hundreds, till hot and panting—with the 
black cloud coming nearer and nearer, and heavy drops of rain 
foretelling what was approaching—we arrived at our Magic Gate. 

“Get over,” I cried (for a flash of light told us the cloud had 
overtaken us), “it’s past nine o’clock—the old man’s gone and. 
it’s too dark to find any path in that thicket. Once, twice 
thrice, who'll be over first? and then we are only three minutes 
walk from the Inn.” We bounded up the gate like cats, seized 
the great thick bar, placed (how cunningly) at some distance 
from the top of the gate, and covered with huge iron spikes in 
every direction. 
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Alas! for human calculations, it revolved round and round 
like a wheel! We tried again and again, the pouring rain and 
loud peals of thunder making us desperate. Then I tried to 
hold the bar still that M might get over. It was of no use. 
It managed to wriggle about whenever she essayed to put one 
foot across, so that no woman who did not wish to be spiked on 
the top, would have ventured to try it. How we wished that we 
had no petticoats! 

No “open Sesame” was heard in the pelting shower or low 
moaning wind. What was to be done? M—— sstill stood 
perched on the gate, shaking the bar, and trying every possible 
and impossible way of getting one foot over that horrible barrier, 
while I, in spite of thunder, lightning and rain, was shaking with 
laughter below, at the very funny figure she cut stuck up there, 
loath to give it up, yet utterly unable to go on. 

“We must go to the house, I suppose,” she said at last, in a 
very rueful voice, tired with her efforts; and yet the house 
looked nearly a mile off, and we were fast getting drenched and 
utterly weary. But then there was nothing else to be done. 
We were caught like rats ina trap. That vile gate had fairly 
conquered us (let me add, the first that ever did). When, lo! 
both of us pricked up our ears—was not that a distant whistle, 
and was it not coming nearer? Yes! yes, it was. 

M——, still at the top of the gate, bent eagerly forward, and 
in less than two minutes’ time there appeared round a turn of the 
road, a tall, dark figure, whom we hailed in accents of distress, 
and which quickly brought him to our side. We could not see 
a feature in his face, but we could just n:ake out that the figure 
looked young and wore a seaman’s jersey. We told our tale, 
and with a cheerful, “I think I can assist you ladies,” he leaped 
over our terrible bar at one bound (how we envied him!) and 
alighted by me. M meanwhile quickly descended. 

“ Follow me, ladies.” 

But where ? 

He walked into the black thicket in an opposite direction from 
the one pointed out by our old man; and whether he was rascal, 
thief or murderer we felt bound to follow. The rain was still 
pouring in torrents, and not having even taken a parasol with 
us, we were wet to the skin. On we went, through that close, 
thick, dripping copse, always keeping the tall, dark figure in 
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sight—but where was he going to? However that cheery “I 
think I can assist you” and the merry whistle along the road 
-—no thief or murderer ever whistles—reassured us, and we felt 
pretty safe. Suddenly he came to a standstill : 

“ Now ladies” (what was he going to propose?) “ you can get 
up here without much trouble, but there’s a high wall below. I'll 
jump down first, and then if you'll drop into my arms you'll find 
yourselves only a few minutes’ walk from the inn.” 

Thinks I to myself, it’s not the first time this place and you 
have seen each other, my good fellow! But to “drop into his 
arms ” was an alarming proposal for two unprotected females. 
Still, as before, we felt bound to obey ; and M——(our Highland 
clambers coming to our assistance) slid herself half way down 
the wall and—“ dropped into his arms”! Now came my turn. 
Eager to get down, and anxious to avoid touching the wet, 
slippery wall, I gave a spring forward. In the darkness I rather 
miscalculated the distance, and came like a thunderbolt against 
the strong, black figure on the road. He was equal to the occa- 
sion, however. 

“Oh, ma’am, you shouldn’t have jumped, you should have let 
yourself drop, as the other lady did!” he exclaimed, as he stag- 
gered a few paces back, holding me firmly in his arms notwith- 
standing. 

To have bowled the good fellow over would indeed have been 
an ungrateful return ! 

“ All’s well that ends well,” is a capital proverb to the end of 
time! Our kind deliverer—apparently neither rascal, thief nor mur- 
derer, poacher, perhaps he say have been !—would hardly accept 
the small gratuity we offered to him with our warm thanks. “ He 
was only glad to have been of any useto us,” etc. However, we 
insisted, and I only hope he was 4a/f as pleased with the gift as 
we werc to be this side ofthat terrible gate! Like two drowned 
rats escaped from our trap, we were soon at the cosy little inn, 
our landlady at the door, wondering “ whatever had become of 
us,” and much interested to hear of our adventure, hastened 
with hot water and other comforts to make us, as she expressed 
it, “ quite ourselves again.” 

Thus ended (in spite of it all) a most delightful and never-to- 
be-forgotten day at Clovelly. 

































A LOVER’S SECRET. 


H Dover’s Secret. 


By Mrs, H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


Author of ‘‘ In a Grass Country,” ‘‘ A Devout Lover,” ‘‘ A Lost Wife,” 
‘* This Wicked World,” Etc. 
CHAPTER X. 
“ALL IN THE GOLDEN EVENING.” 


Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling, passed in music out of sight. 
—TENNYSON, 





MADGE had been kept indoors all day by the rain. She had 
had plenty of time to think about that pic-nic to which she had 
not been invited. 

All things considered, she could not exactly regret that she 
had not been present at it, for even the great dull house was a 
more comfortable place to be in on a wet day than a house-boat 
moored in mid stream. But thenthe gravamen lay, not in her 
not having gone to her friend’s pic-nic party, but in her not 
having been asked to it! 

Some details of the visitors and their proceedings had per- 
meated to theears of the young lady at the Hall during the 
course of the day. Emmy Gates had brought a message 
from the farm from her mother, and Madge had spoken to her 
at the back door. Emmy had been up at the station when the 
London ladies had arrived, and reported that there was among 
them a tall lady, who was most astonishingly beautiful, all 
dressed in pink silk and with eyes as large and bright as 
lanterns. Then too, Mr. Ludlow’s mother was there, the porter 
thought she was Mr. Parker’s mother, but Mr. Green, the 
station master, had stated authoritatively he heard Mr. Ludlow 
call her “ mother” so of course that settled the question. 

Madge was deeply interested. The descriptions of the beau- 
‘tiful tall lady filled her with a vague uneasiness ; but she drank 
in eagerly all that the little maid could tell her about Mr. 
Ludlow’s mother. 
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As the day wore on, she began to feel sorry for those 
beautifully dressed ladies who had come all the way from 
London for a day in the country, and was vexed too that they 
should not be able to carry away a better impression of the 
beauties of Fairley. 

Then when the rain had all but stopped, she told her aunts 
that she would go out for half-an-hour’s ride before dinner, and 
by the time Prince came round to the door the rain was over, 
and she jumped into the saddle and started off across the park 
at a brisk canter. 

Presently out came the setting sun, and the country maiden 
drew her little steed into a walk, as she turned into the road and 
sniffed up the sweet fresh scent of trees and earth with a 
delighted sense of freedom and renewed energy. 

Then she saw the white trail of smoke across the valley as it 
caught the gleam of the evening sunshine—it was the 6.20 up 
train. 

“They are gone!” said Madge to herself, and although she 
could not have told why, she experienced a distinct sense of 
relief at the thought. 

By the time she saw Jack coming towards her along the wet 
road, her spirits had risen so much that all sense of resentment 
against him had vanished. 

“Your friends have gone?” she said to him by way of an 
opening to the conversation, as he lifted his hat to her. 

“Yes, it has been a terrible day.” He drewa long breath 
and looked up into her face. The candid eyes looked down in 
a friendly manner into his. There were no mysteries, no subtle 
enigmas in their transparent glances. Instinctively Jack felt 
that the atmosphere of this influence was purer, sweeter, more 
wholesome, and that all that was evil and baneful had been 
carried away with that swift vanishing trail of white smoke upon 
the horizon. 

“fT am so sorry,” said Madge simply, alluding to the misfortune 
of the weather. 

Jack had turned and was walking beside her with his hand on 
the pony’s mane. 

“Mrs. Ludlow was with the party was she not? Your 
mother, I mean?” 

He had looked up in surprise for a moment at the unfamiliar 
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name, then something, he knew not what, made him accept her 
error without a comment. 

“Yes, my mother came with them,” he replied. 

Ah, what a little mistake it was, to have made so much 
mischief in the days that were to come. 

“T do not want her to know who my relations are,” he thought 
“since she has not been told, I would rather that she remained 
in ignorance. If I can win her love, let her love me for myself 
and not for my expectations,” so he held his tongue and said 
nothing. 

They crossed the stone bridge over the river, below Fairley 
lock, and began to walk up the wooded hillside beyond it. 
Madge accepted his companionship simply, and in silence. She 
was very happy, but she scarcely knew why or wherefore. 

They reached the summit of the hill—beneath them like a 
map lay the wide stretch of green country, fields, villages, woods, 
with the river, winding like molten gold amongst them. The 
land was bathed in a tender golden radiance. The dark curtain 
of cloud had rolled away to the east, the western sky was aflame. 
Crimson and orange tinted cloudlets hung in a glittering circle 
upon the track of the dying day, whilst the great sun, like a 
globe of fire, sank slowly and majestically to his rest behind a 
distant ridge of hill. 

It was a landscape after Cuyp. 

For a moment or or two neither of ‘them spoke. 

All at once Jack turned and their eyes met. Suddenly he 
had made up his mind. He took her little gloved hand in his 
and held it fast. 

“ Madge,” he murmured tremulously, speaking all at once out 
of the fulness of his heart—* Madge, I love you.” 

There was no answer, only she trembled, and her eyelids 
sank, 

“ Darling, I cannot live without you—it has been such a long 
day, but now the golden evening is here and my sunshine has 
come back to me. Madge, you are my good angel, I want you 
for my own, my very own; tell me that you love me, sweet- 
heart.” ; 

He read the love in her eyes in the light of the level sun- 
shine that illumined her down-bent face. Love was such a new 
thing to her, it was so strange and wonderful ! 





Something there 
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was, that had crept into her heart unawares, and she had not 
understood it ; but now he himself had given it a name, and she 
knew. 

“Yes, I love you,” she answered him simply. 

“My dear one! and you will be my own? my wife?” he 
cried rapturously, trying to clasp the slender form in his happy 
arms. 

But Madge drew back startled and alarmed. 

“Oh, no, no—not that! You know I cannot marry you! 
have I not told you that I can never marry. Perhaps I have 
done wrong to care—to love you; but if it is wrong, I cannot 
help it, it has come to me. I did not understand it till you 
spoke—but oh, no, I cannot be your wife, Mr. Ludlow.” 

“ But, my dearest, this is sheer madness! it is impossible that 
this old woman and her fables can keep us apart. You have 
met me and you love me, and now nothing can ever divide us.” 

She looked infinitely troubled, the tears stood in her blue 
eyes. 

“TI have done very wrong,” she murmured brokenly. “I owe 
them everything. I was a beggar, and they made me their child 
and trusted me. You must forget me and go away—there is 
nothing else to be done.” 

But Jack Ludlow laughed aloud. A lover whose mistress has 
confessed her love to him, fears nothing. For all answer he lifted 
her light form from the saddle and held her to his heart—and 
took from her sweet, shrinking lips, the kisses which he 
coveted. 

“To-morrow,” he cried gaily, “I will go and beard the old 
Dragon who keeps you, in her den, and I will tell her that you 
are mine, mine, mine! Not all the old women in Christendom 
shall take you from me! We shall see then which shali win 
the day.” 

“Oh, no, you must not go and see her, not yet at least— 
you do not know Aunt Durham. She is terrible when she is 
angry.” 

“T shall brave her anger.” 

“ She will turn me out of doors.” 

“Then you will come to me all the sooner.” 

“But where should I go?” 

“To my mother—she will stand by us.” 


»” 
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He said it boldly, but for the first time a misgiving crossed 
his mind. Would Lady Mary indeed sanction or abet any such 
thing? Jack knew very well that she would not. That if Madge 
was turned adrift portionless and penniless, Lady Mary was not 
at all likely to receive her with open arms or to welcome her as 
a daughter-in-law. 

Nevertheless, the strength of his love, and the fervour of his 
own pleadings, carried conviction to his own heart, and in the end 
to hers as well. Jack was perfectly certain that he had but to 
call upon old Miss Durham, to inform her of the foolishness of 
the old prophecy concerning the three maids of Fairmead, and to 
assure her of his own fixed resolve to transform the third damsel 
of the fateful trio into his own wife—in order to induce her to 
give up all opposition to her great-niece’s marriage. 

It seemed to him impossible that any reasonable human being 
should resist his arguments. Besides Jack was a popular person 
—old ladies had always been fond of him, and his pleasant face 
and cheery manners had never yet failed to ingratiate him with 
them. Why should this old lady be harder-hearted to him than 
all other old ladies ? 

So they sauntered slowly down the hill, hand in hand, whilst 
Prince followed patiently behind them, and Madge listened as he 
talked, and caught, in a great measure, the spirit of his sanguine 
expectations. 

Jack was so clever and so good, he must surely know best! 
Perhaps indeed, Aunt Durham would feel inclined to listen to 
him—perhaps when it came to the point she would relent in her 
bad opinion of men and her abhorrence of the marriage state— 
perhaps she would take a fancy to Jack’s handsome face, and 
realise that whatever other men might be, this one at least was 
good and true and trustworthy—perhaps, perhaps! 

And so they parted, full of hope and happiness—with the 
golden morrow dancing before their enchanted eyes in the halo 
of the golden evening. 

At the bend of the lane Jack lifted his little love on to her 
saddle, whispering tenderly as he pressed his lips to the white 
wrist above her glove: 

“To-morrow at eleven o’clock then, I shall come to the Hall. 
Courage, my dearest, all will be well!” 

And then she cantered away homewards, and the sun sank 
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suddenly, and the air grew dim and chill ; and he stood still and 
watched her swift vanishing figure, swaying to the motion of 
her pony, till at last he could scarcely distinguish the outlines of 
her face as she turned back to wave him a farewell before the 
turn of the lane carried her out of his sizht amongst the gather- 
ing twilight shadows. 

“To-morrow.” What an easy word it is to say! How much 
it brings to us of hope and happiness—how satisfactorily we map 
out its hours for our own benefit and advantage, how little we 
doubt that they will become our very own, to use as we will for 
our plans and pleasures—and yet this same “ To-morrow” from 
which we expect so much, turns out too often but a sorry jade, 
who tricks us into misfortune, and mocks at all our fondest anti- 
cipations, 

When Jack awoke in the morning, it was with a vague deli- 
cious feeling of great and wonderful gladness that he first opened 
his eyes—of something that had happened that was good and 
glorious, and of something important that was still to be done. 

He sprang eagerly up from his narrow couch ; he was in haste 
to begin the day that was to complete his happiness. The sun 
was already high in the heavens. The weather was perfect; after 
the rain of yesterday, the freshness of the lovely earth was a 
beautiful thing to contemplate. Every flower seemed to blossom 
forth anew, every bird to shout his song louder and fuller, every 
waving branch to flutter more joyfully in the cooler breezes. 
Jack’s morning swim in the river was the most invigorating thing 
in the world. 

“Thank God!” he said aloud, when at last he was dressed 
and issued forth from his cabin, “that pic-nic is over! Yester- 
day was a nightmare ; to-day we live again.” 

“TI am with you, my boy!” cried Lance who overheard him. 
“No more water-parties on this ship, please, or yours truly 
will not survive to tell the tale. What a horrible experience 
it was! Hurrah for old clothes, and pipes, and comfort, and 
not a petticoat within hail! All the same, that Miss Verinder, 
Jack, is a deuced fine woman, never saw a handsomer woman 
in my life.” 

“Oh bother Miss Verinder!” cried Jack with a slight frown, 
and secretly to himself he added: “I have done with Agnes 
Verinder now, thank goodness. She is the kind of woman who 
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would drag one down. Thank God, my darling has saved me 
from that danger for ever.” 

They sat down to breakfast tozether in the best of spirits ; it 
was half-past nine. 

Naturally it had not occurred to Jack to take Lance into his 
confidence. He informed him, however, that he had important 
business in the neighbourhood which would take him on shore. 
—he did not specify in what direction—soon after eleven 
o'clock. 

“All right, old chap. Then I'll wait and read the papers 
till you come back.” 

“Don’t wait if you want to be off anywhere,” said Jack. 

At that moment a shrill voice rang through the fresh morn- 
ing air: 

“ Nai——a-a-d ahoy!” 

Jack jumped up and looked out. 

A small boy stood on the towing-path, waving something of a 
dusky orange colour in his hand. 

“Please sir, a tallygrum.” 

“All right. Jump into the dinghy, Antonio, and fetch it.” 

Jack stood awaiting the boat’s return. He filled his pipe 
leisurely and lit it. He looked up stream and down stream. 
No painful anticipations of any kind occupied his mind; the 
telegram did not excite him. Telegrams, in this latter genera- 
tion, have passed into ordinary incidents of daily life. 

“She is for you, signor,” said Antonio, handing it up to his 
master. 

Jack opened the envelope leisurely. 

The message was from his uncle. 


“Accident to your father. Feared serious. Come home at 
once.” 


It seemed as though he read it over a great many times. The 
words danced before his eyes. He put up his hand to his head 
in a dazed way. 

“What is it, Jack?” said Lance, behind him. 

Jack put the paper silently into his hand. 

Lance looked very grave. 

“You must go at once.” 
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“T suppose so.” 

“You will catch the 10.30, if you look sharp,” consulting 
his watch. “Here, Antonio, bring the dinghy round again, and 
pack Mr. Ludlow’s things at once. The small portmanteau will 
do, won't it, Jack, and your dressing-bag? Don’t you bother, 
old fellow. Ill doit all. I can find your things. Look sharp, 
Antonio.” 

“ Coming, sare.” 

Jack stood stock still. He looked bewildered, confused, 
stunned almost. Lance glanced at him and then looked quickly 
away. 

“Poor old Jack,” he thought, pityingly. “ How awfully upset 
he looks. I suppose he was very fond of his father. I think a 
man never understands how much he loves his father till he loses 
him. I expect the poor chap is going to die, or Lord Castle- 
more wouldn't have wired like that.” 

He busied himself with his friend’s packing, stuffing the bottles 
and brushes himself into the dressing-bag. 

“Oh, Lance! how good of you,” said Jack, at last, coming 
forward with evident effort. “Shall I catch the 10.30, do 
you think?” he added slowly, and then he put his hand up 
again to his head in that same vague, undecided manner, whilst 
wildly through his brain there surged a whole multitude of 
maddening thoughts. What was he to do about Madge? How 
was he to let her know? Dare he send a note up to the Hall? 
Out of the question! It might be intercepted. Should he write 
to her by post? Still the same difficulty. The letter-bag was 
always brought to Miss Durham to open; Madge had told him 
so. Should he confide in Lance? Oh, no! that was more im- 
possible than all. 

“ Make haste and change your clothes,” said Lance, at last, 
taking him by the arm and almost pushing him into his cabin. 
You really must, you know, Jack, or you will lose the train.” 

“What if I waited till the 12.40?” muttered Jack. 

Lance stared at him in blank amazement. 

“Wait till 12.40 in a case of life and death? Great Heavens, 
Jack, what for? Besides, you have heaps of time, if you will 
only make haste. I am going up to the station to see you off.” 

Privately Lance did not consider that it was safe to leave him 
until he was in the train. His manner was so odd and strange. 
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Just as Jack was getting into the train, he turned back. 

“Lance, if there should come any message—I mean if anybody 
should enquire for me—if anybody comes—will you be sure and 
say why I had to go, and that I shall be back as soon as 
possible.” 

“Yes, yes; of course, old fellow. Jump in.” 

Lance had scarcely listened to this parting injunction and 
certainly had not the least idea what Jack meant by it. The 
guard slammed to the door and the train moved off, and Mr. 
Parker went back slowly to his solitary quarters on the Vazad. 

Somehow the WVazad had lost half her charm without Jack. 
He began soon to feei very dull indeed—all was so silent and so 
still. No cheery little chat over small domestic incidents, no 
merry whistle from the upper deck, no friendly whiff of smoke 
from a companion pipe. 

“A river life a/one would be insupportable,” said Mr. Parker, 
to himself, before half the morning was over. Jack and he often 
went their divers ways, but then they had always had each 
other to come back to. 

He began to feel very sad indeed. Thesunshine flickering on 
the water ceased to charm him. The tender beauties of the 


overhanging wooded banks ceased to soothe him. The joys of 
fishing no longer offered any temptation to him, and even the 
prospect of an excellent lunch held forth no anticipation of 
delight to his hungry soul. 

At two o'clock came the second post. Several for Jack and 
two for himself. One was a bill; the other an invitation from 
an old Oxford chum, forwarded to him from town. 


“DEAR PARKER,—Our races are on next week. Do come 
down for them. They will be great fun, and they begin on 
Monday. Come down for Sunday, if you can. I don’t know 
where you are, but if this reaches you in time, never mind 
writing but send me a wire and come off at once.” 


“Hurrah!” cried Lance aloud, chucking his cap up in the air. 
“ That will just about suit me toa T! What a piece of luck! 
To-day is Friday ; I can get up to Town to-night and down to 
Leicestershire to-morrow morning. I'll be off by the 6.20 train. 
Hi, Antonio. I am going away too!” 
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“ Yes, sare.” 

“Mr. Ludlow can’t possibly get back before Tuesday or 
Wednesday, even if his father gets well, and I’ll be back on 
Wednesday for certain.” 

Lance was in wild spirits. It was a piece of good fortune that 
he should receive this invitation at the present juncture, and 
just as his depression was becoming intolerable. Nothing could 
have pleased him better. 

By the 6.20 train he was off to Town, and then Antonio 
came back, locked up all the doors, fastened up all the shutters, 
and secured all the boats firmly together; then, like the wise 
and clever fellow that he was, he packed a small bag for himself, 
and took the 8 o’clock slow train to Oxford, and went off to 
spend his Sunday with a well-to-do little widow of his acquain- 
tance there. 

So by nightfall the Vacad was deserted. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FAMILY COUNSELS. 


But strive still to be a man before your mother. 
—COWPER. 
In the long library at Castle Regis, three people clad in deep 
mourning were gathered together with grave and solemn faces. 
They were Lord Castlemore, Lady Mary and Jack. 

Colonel Ludlow was dead, he had been buried with his fathers 
in the Castle Regis vault ; and it was the day after the funeral. 
Jack had not arrived in time to see his father alive. It had been 
a shocking accident. It was the old story of a newly purchased 
horse, purchased without a character at an auction. The 
animal was handsome and showy looking—to all appearance, 
sound in wind and limb. There seemed to be no reason why 
he had only fetched such a very low figure at the sale, and if 
there was a screw loose anywhere, neither the Colonel nor his 
head groom had been able to discover it. 

“They do say, Colonel, as how ’e ’ave a temper,” suggested 
one of the stablemen who was hanging about the yard. But 
Colonel Ludlow paid no attention to the warning and bought the 
horse. 

28 
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The next day, intent on trying his new purchase, the Colonel 
had him put into the dog-cart and went out for a drive by him- 
self. The brute waited until he was well out of the park in the 
high road, then he laid his ears back, and put his head down and 
proceeded to kick the trap to pieces. Colonel Ludlow was 
thrown violently out on to the road, and the animal’s heels 
came into contact with his skull. 

He was carried home insensible and never spoke again. 

It was one of those horrible nightmares of life, which, though 
they happen again and again in the records of human affliction, 
never fail in every recurring instance to bring a crushed sense of 
utter bewilderment upon the individuals who are called upon to 
bear the blow. 

We read of these things almost daily in the newspapers ; we 
sigh, we murmur a few words of sympathy and compassion, 
and then we go our way and forget them. Such horrors are in 
the world, no doubt, and occur every day, but that they can 
touch us, you or me, yours or mine, that is what seems to us to 
be beyond the range of the wildest possibility! And then one 
day the blow falls. The cruel wheel of life that crushes some 
of us here and there with such a remorseless impartiality, rolls 
at last our way, and we are spared no more than any other. 
Death in its most hideous form claims our dearest, and that 
strange sense of utter amazement coupled with utter horror wraps 
us for a time in a dark pall of blind and unreasoning rebellion. 

The virtue of resignation! Preachers have enlarged upon it 
with sentimental effusion, poets have penned sweet-sounding 
rhymes in its honour, Christian moralists by the score have 
pointed to it with pardonable pride. But does it in truth exist 
at all? Do we, any of us, believe in it? Should we be “re- 
signed ” forsooth, if we could alter our fate? if by any sacrifice, 
any deed of heroism, any effort of our own, however desperate, 
however wicked even, we could bring back our dead from that 
silent land out of which they speak to us again, never more— 
never more? 

So poor little Lady Mary, dressed in that pathetic garb which 
bring a widow’s sorrow home to the heart of every living man 
and woman who looks upon it, sat pale and mute and silent, 
with every spark of hope and life and brightness crushed out of 
her eager face, and with the endurance of a speechless despair 
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in the very droop of her tired arms and aching head. Too 
worn to rebel, too weary even for tears. 

The clergyman, good man, who had read the funeral service 
yesterday over her husband, and who had never in all his life 
lost any single thing which had effectually spoilt his appetite for 
his dinner, had gone, as in duty bound, when all was over, after 
what he termed “ the last sad rites” had been performed, to visit 
his widowed parishioner. Touched by her calm stillness, by the 
face lately so bright and mobile, now so pale and quiet, and by 
the sweet, sad smile with which she had welcomed him, he had 
found himself unable nevertheless to say much to her in the way 
of ghostly consolation. Only, on leaving her, he had pressed her 
hand and murmured a few words in enlogy of her beautiful and 
Christian resignation. 

Afterwards, he had spoken of her to others of his flock asa 
holy example of submission to the Will of God. 

He meant well, poor man, but then he had never gone through 
that mill that “ grindeth very small” himself, and so he did not 
know. 

But Lady Mary knew. She was not in the very least deceived 
as to her own spiritual condition. She knew perfectly well that 
she was neither submissive nor resigned. That if she had known 
how to alter the unalterable she would have done it—that if it 
would have -trought her lost one back but for one single hour— 
she would have cried aloud, and have blasphemed God, as the 
Prophet Job did before her, that she would have proclaimed her 
despair upon the housetops and her sense of the cruel and un- 
merited fate of her beloved in the market-places. 

But of what avail would it be? It was too late now; what 
was done, could not be undone; and so, one of that great 
company of earth’s martyrs, whose cries are never heard and to 
whose complaint Heaven listens not, she was silent. Only she 
was so tired, so tired! and numb with the numbness of those 
who have no hope. 

So she sat quiet and tearless in her brother-in-law’s house, 
with one small hand fast locked in her son’s, and one laid list- 
lessly down upon the crape upon her knee. 

And Lord Castlemore who had loved her all his life, loved 
her now, in her sorrow and her loneliness, fifty times better than 
he had ever loved her before. 


28* 
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There was something too of secret exultation within him as 
he watched her still, pale face. Dearly as he had loved his brother, 
still that brother had always stood between them. Now, there 
was nobody for her to turn to but himself. He was her natural 
protector, and to him it was but right that she should look for 
the guidance and support of the residue of her life. 

He had already settled that she should live at Castle Regis, 
and to instal this sad, sorrowing woman as the mistress of his 
great empty house, seemed to him to be the sweetest consolation 
that life had yet ever held out to him. 

“ Northerley had better be let,” said Jack, to whom Northerley 
had been left by his father’s will, and to whom his uncle had 
just imparted his mother’s consent to remain at Castle Regis. 

Lord Castlemore glanced at Lady Mary. Something on this 
subject had evidently been said already between them. 

“T do not think that would be wise, dear,” said the sweet, 
gentle voice. “ Northerley must be your home some day—at a 
time now not far off, we hope.” 

Jack looked straight before him. His colour rose a little. 
There was a brief silence. 

Then his uncle spoke. 

“Your dear mother is not. only the best but the wisest of 
women, my boy,” he began, with a look. of reverent tenderness 
towards the bent head in its white cap. ‘Even this crushing 
and awful sorrow has not been able to blind her to the im- 
portance of the future for you, who are now her only hope in life. 
We think, Jack, that now, more than ever, it would be the height 
of folly to postpone more than actually necessary an event which 
no one desired more ardently than did your dear father—your 
marriage with Miss Verinder.” 

Jack started to his feet impatiently. 

“Ts this a time for marrying and giving in marriage?” he cried 
indignantly, “when my father was only buried yesterday !” 

“There is never a time, Jack,” replied his uncle quietly, “when 
to do one’s duty according to one’s station in life is unfitting.” 

“T cannot even think of marriage,” said Jack hotly. 

“Jack dear, I think you must think a little about it,” said the 
soft voice of his mother at his elbow. She had risen and had 
gone to his side. She laid her hand upon his coat-sleeve, and 
her pleading face was a little tremulous. “You see it means 
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so much—so very much to your uncle now—you are the only 
one—now, now——.” her voice broke a little, and the sentence 
remained unfinished. 

Jack drew his mother into his arms and pillowed her tearful 
face upon his breast. All the manliness, all the tenderness of 
his nature were called into play by his relations towards her. 
He was “the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 
Sweet pathetic words! that from the world’s foundation until its 
close shall never cease to stir the heart with a holy compassion, 
for that sad and simple story that is for ever repeating itself in 
the lives of men and women. 

To see the mother and son thus, clasped silently in each 
other’s arms, was a spectacle which no looker-on could have 
beheld unmoved. 

Lord Castlemore passed his hand hurriedly across his eyes, 
and slipped quietly from the room, leaving them alone together. 

“Jack is not the boy to refuse her anything now in her 
sorrow,” he said to himself as the door closed softly behind him. 
“ She is more like an angel than a woman—God bless her!” 

Jack indeed knew that he could refuse her nothing; neither 
was it possible for him to bring any fresh trouble to her stricken 
heart. 

A few minutes later, as he knelt at her feet before the sofa 
upon which she had sunk down, taking his hands into hers and 
looking straight into his eyes, she said to him: 

“My boy, be open with me—confide in me! Do not hide 
anything from your mother. Often I have wondered if there 
was not something in your life of which you are ashamed, of 
which you cannot speak to your uncle, or to me—something 
which makes the idea of marriage difficult to you—some un- 
desirable connection—some entanglement ?” 

And the colour rose into her soft, pale face at the bare mention 
of such terrible things even to her son. 

Jack’s eyes fell, and he too flushed slightly as he answered, 
“ There is nothing, mother, of which I am ashamed—there is no 
entanglement.” 

“There is nothing then which stands in honour between you 
and Agnes?” she persisted. 

Half a second of silence. There went on a brief struggle 
within him. 
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His better self urged him to own the truth; his worst self 
argued that it would be folly todoso. Already he half regretted 
the impulse which had carried him away into a confession of his 
love for Madge—already he reminded himself that a few kisses 
and words of love practically bound him to nothing with regard 
to her, and that to win her he would have to wade through so 
many difficulties and complications that it would possibly be 
wiser were he to desist from a suit which might never be 
successful. Her aunt perhaps would never allow her to marry 
him, and would certainly take care that he never saw her again. 
His mother would be distressed. His uncle very angry indeed ! 
Why make things uncomfortable and unpleasant for himself at 
home by mentioning that which need possibly never be men- 
tioned at all? It would be better in any case not to commit 
himself until he saw how things were likely to go at Fairmead 
Hall. Nothing could be gained by cutting away the ground 
under his feet at present. So, after a short but stormy pause, 
during which all these things rushed headlong through his brain, 
Jack looked up into Lady Mary’s face and answered her 
question. 

“There is nothing, mother.” 

It was perhaps the first time in his whole life that he had ever 
told her a deliberate lie. When he had spoken the words he 
felt himself to be a mean coward, false to her and a traitor to his 
love. 

He sprang to his feet and went away from her, standing with 
his face to the window and his back to the room. 

His sense of shame was at that moment so great that had his 
mother said more to him, had she spoken openly of his proposed 
marriage with Miss Verinder, or urged him to take any immediate 
steps with respect to it—he must even then have laid bare to 
her the wretchedness of his self-reproach. But Lady Mary said 
nothing at all. All her sorrow had been unable to crush out of 
this little lady the ruling instincts of her nature. All her life 
she had managed the men she had lived with—father, brothers, 
husband and brother-in-law—all had fallen in turn beneath the 
sway of her unperceived persuasions, all had been led and guided 
by the invisible gossamer threads with which she had instinctively 
entwined them. 


Needless to say, she was managing her son at this moment, 
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He was quite unconscious of it, but he yielded all the same to the 
subtle influence. She neither argued nor pleaded, nor discussed 
the situation, she simply let it alone and took everything for 
granted. 

For two days her discussions with her son were entirely 
confined to matters of business. She made him feel—and the 
sensation was by no means an unpleasurable one—that he had 
become a person of considerable importance in the family 
councils. 

She consulted him, deferred to his opinions, adopted his sugges- 
tions, in a manner which was certainly flattering to his vanity. 
Lord Castlemore too, treated him with more consideration than 
formerly, and altogether he began to perceive that his position 
as heir to the title was one of considerable importance. 

All this lulled him into false security. | He began to believe 
that after all, he might, when these few days of necessary mourn- 
ing were over, return unscathed, save by that small mean lie, to 
Madge—he might woo her and win her yet, and his mother and 
uncle when the thing was done past recovery, might not impos- 
sibly be induced to relinquish their pet scheme and permit him 
to marry to please himself. 

These thoughts endured for two whole days; after that there 
came a rude awakening. On the third day, Agnes Verinder 
came back to her father’s house. It was an event which Lady 
Mary was well aware was about to occur, but of which she had 
thought it well to keep her son in ignorance. 

Miss Verinder was in a frame of mind to play absolutely into 
Lady Mary’s hands. No sooner had she heard the news of 
Colonel Ludlow’s death, than she instantly determined to become 
the future Lady Castlemore. As heir presumptive to his uncle, 
Jack rose in her estimation enormously. Jack had become a 
matrimonial prize in the market. It would be as well, perhaps, 
to secure him before somebody else did so. That was the reason 
why Miss Verinder determined to relinquish the joys of the 
moribund season, to forego Goodwood and Cowes, and to return 
instantly to the rural solitudes of Hollow Dene. It was also the 
reason why she indited a charming letter to Lady Mary, telling 
her that she had not the heart to go out and enjoy herself whilst 
her dearest friends were in such heartrending grief, and that she 

was therefore coming home in order to be with them and sympa- 
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thise with them in their sorrow. Lady Mary shed a few quiet 
tears over the letter as she folded it up and locked it away in her 
writing-table. It seemed to her to be the sweetest and dearest 
letter in the world. 

“She has a heart of gold!” she said to herself, “she will 
make a good wife. It will be the best and happiest thing in the 
world for Jack to marry her.” 

She honestly believed it, and she believed, too, that Agnes 
loved her son. She saw the girl through the halo of her own 
fond hopes and wishes, and credited her witha great many things 
which she did not possess. 

Mrs. George—who knew Agnes thoroughly—could have told 
her better; but then, Lady Mary did not consult Mrs. George, 
and Mrs. George was not at all likely to volunteer information 
concerning her nieee. 

Meanwhile Agnes arrived at her father’s house burning for 
conquest and for success. She did not care a brass farthing for 
Jack Ludlow, but she intended to marry him. The position 
would suit her, and the man would answer to her ideal of a hus- 
band. Jack would, for certain, make a very easy-going husband. 


From frequently discussing his character with his mother, she 
was intimately acquainted with it. He was weak and pliable, 
and she would be able to do as she liked with him. She was 


sure he would never interfere with her, and that she would 
be able to do exactly as she pleased. That was Agnes’ notion 
of perfection ina husband. Personally, she admired him, and 
his insensibility towards her charms had piqued her into a certain 
excitement with regard to him. She thought it would certainly 
interest her to make him fall desperately in love with her. 

On the afternoon of her arrival, Lady Mary, in her deep 
weeds, safely secluded within the shelter of the brougham, drove 
over to call upon her. 

The two women sat together for upwards of an hour, and it 
was arranged between them that Agnes and her father should 
come over to Castle Regis and dine there quietly that very even- 
ing. Then Lady Mary talked a great deal, whilst Agnes, with 
downcast eyes and a maidenly flush upon her beautiful face, 
listened attentively, and answered occasionally in monosyllables. 
And the conversation naturally was chiefly about Jack. 

It may be taken for granted that Lady Mary said nothing 
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concerning her hopes for her son that could misbecome the 
absolute discretion and refinement of a well-bred lady ; and yet, 
somehow, and in some fashion, the idea was conveyed from her 
rambling, disconnected sentences, and effectually brought home 
to her listener’s understanding, that they two, being thoroughly 
at one about the object to be attained, must practise some little 
amount of fimesse in the bringing of it to pass. 

“Jack, dear fellow, was so sensitive, so tender-hearted! He 
was so unnerved by his father’s death—his grief seemed almost 
to have absorbed all other feelings—it would be good for him 
to draw him out of himself!” 

This from his mother. 

Then Agnes sighed, and looked down, and murmured : 

“ I know—I know. I can guess what he must feel—poor, dear 
Jack !” 

So that a great deal of sympathy and a thorough mutual 
understanding was established between the two ladies during 
that hour of quiet conversation. 

When they parted they clung fondly to each other and kissed 
one another tenderly, and Lady Mary went her way thoroughly 
comforted and hopeful, and absolutely convinced that Agnes 
Verinder was deeply and truly attached to her son, and that by 
her judicious interference she was doing him the greatest service 
in the world. ; 

As to Agnes, when she was left alone with no other companion 
save her own beautiful image reflected in the long mirror in front 
of her, she drew herself up to her full height, reached up her 
arms above her head and yawned widely and undisguisedly. 

After which a slow smile of triumph played over her lips. 

“So Master Jack wants helping on a bit, does he, my lady ? 
Well, I think you showed me your cards pretty plainly, although 
I flatter myself I did the modest zagénue tolerably successfully ; 
and you have not been able to see through me quite! Well, it 
won't be hard work! Jack is but a man like the others. I ex- 
pect I shall not find it very difficult. After dinner—moonlight 
—the terrace—the scent of the roses! Bah! men are such fools 
—it’s very soondone! ThenI shall have totake my time about 
getting rid of the other quietly and without any fuss or scene— 
that will not be nearly so easy, but I can do it during the course 
of the winter. And then next season! I am tired of single 
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bliss. I shall do better another year as a married woman, and 
as the future Lady Castlemore. Who knows, indeed, that the 
old boy may not be dead by then? How well it would read !— 
‘Lady Castlemore, on her marriage, by the Duchess of St. 
Graile.’ Yes, the Duchess shall present me, I think!” 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 


Some eyes there are so holy 
They seem but given 
As splendid beacons, solely 
To light to heaven ! 
While some—Oh, ne’er believe them 
With tempting ray 
Would lead us (God forgive them !) 
The other way. 
—MOooreE. 
“COME out, Jack, it is so hot indoors. How lovely the garden 
looks with the moonlight allover the lawn! And the stars! did 
you ever see a more perfect night?” 

Jack, nothing loth, followed her out into the verandah, and 
from the verandah down the wide steps on to the lawn. 

It was very sad and dull indoors. No one spoke very much 
—his mother’s eyes were heavy with weeping—his uncle and 
Sir Herbert sighed very often. To smile or to make a joke so 
soon after poor Colonel Ludlow’s death would have seemed 
almost a crime! Jack had felt his father’s death acutely, for 
he was affectionate by nature—there was no want of feeling in 
him—but all the same at five-and-twenty that constant tension 
of woe is a thing that it is very hard to keep up. Many times 
during the last two days he had longed almost painfully to shake 
off, if but for one hour, that terrible pall of oppression which 
brooded upon Castle Regis like the blackness of a London fog. 

He had even debated within himself whether it would hurt 
his mother's feelings if he went out for a long ride, but he had 
pulled himself up in time with the conviction that the very 
mention of a horse must of necessity be horrible to her. 
Ordinary topics of conversation were tabooed, politics sounded 
out of place, the gossip of the neighbourhood, heartless to the 
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verge of cruelty. -Even the dogs had been banished to the 
stable-yard, lest their joyful barkings should jar upon the hushed 
sorrow of the silent house. 

Under these circumstances the arrival of Sir Herbert and 
Agnes to dinner, was in itself an unspeakable relief to one at 
least of the party. Never had the heiress been so thoroughly 
welcome in Jack’s eyes. She was young and she was alive! 
She had not lost a near relative. She could, and did, smile at 
him with a refreshing cheerfulness to which he was not ashamed 
to respond with an answering and grateful brightness. 

No wonder that when she invited him out into the moonlit 
garden after dinner he jumped at the suggestion with an 
alacrity which filled her with amusement as much as with 
satisfaction. 

The garden, as gardens from the creation of the world have 
ever been known to be, was a very pitfall of temptation. It was 
next to impossible for two young persons thrown entirely upon 
each other’s society to wander under those arches of roses and 
clematis that led down the gentle slope towards the lake without 
assuming a lover-like attitude towards one another. 

There was all the witchery of the summer night in the air; 
the absolute stillness, the subtle odours of a thousand flowers, 
and over all the silver moon shining down upon the beautiful 
world beneath with tender and harmonious radiance. 

Not even a footfall asthey walked! For under their feet lay a 
carpet of softest turf, whilst the flower-entwined arches overhead 
cast flickering shadows upon the silent couple. 

Jack was impressionable and impulsive, and he was only five- 
and-twenty. He began indeed, by looking at the moon and 
thinking about Madge, wishing that she were with him instead 
of Agnes Verinder. Then he got tired of looking at the moon, 
as who would not, with a woman, tall and divinely beautiful at 
his side? and so, after awhile, he looked at his companion 
instead. 

Her black lace dress was open at the neck, and the satin 
whiteness of her neck and bosom shone with almost an unearthly 
brilliance in the silver of the moonlight. Her arm, smooth and 
round as polished marble, almost brushed against his sleeve as 
they walked, his eyes rested with something like wonder upon 
its beauty. From shoulder to wrist it was bare, and the dazzling, 
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milky whiteness of it took away his breath a little. Instinctively 
he drew a little nearer to her. 

“ Are you not cold—Agnes ?” he said, with just a little pause 
before her name. The question was common-place enough, but 
the voice was caressing in its gentleness. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, showing him a} lace scarf she carried 
in her hand. “It is so warm, and I have brought this with me 
in case I require it.” 

Then silence again. Only now Jack could ‘not take his eyes 
off her. They were rivetted upon her beautiful profile—upon 
the bent head and the drooping eyelashes—upon the glorious 
figure with its slow languid movements. A sort of intoxication 
began to fill his veins. This was the woman they wanted him 
‘to marry—to have for his very own—this} magnificent goddess 
to whose wonderful beauty he seemed to: be only now awaking 
for the first time! The very thought of it turned his blood into 
fire ! 

Meanwhile Agnes was thinking. “Howstupid he is! why 
does he not speak! he does nothing but stare! Anybody else 
would have made love to me long ago!” 

Then suddenly she stopped and turned round, looking up at a 
cluster of Gloire de Dijon roses overhead. 

“Pick mea rose, Jack, one of those beauties up there. I 
can’t reach it.” She stretched up her white arm towards the 
flower. 

Jack picked it obediently, cutting it off with his penknife and 
placing it respectfully into her fingers. 

Miss Verinder took it without a word of thanks and pinned it 
into her dress, but she bit her lips with annoyance. 

“What a fool! is it innocence, or ignorance? or does he 
dislike me I wonder! Great Heavens! I hope it is not that he 
is in love with somebody else! ” 

The bare idea of such a thing to the imperious child of fashion 
was horrible. A rival was what she could never endure! If 
another woman existed in his life—then he must be made to 
forget that woman ! 

The possibility that such might be the case did but spur her 
on to renewed exertions. 

They had emerged from beneath the arcade of roses, and stood 
upon the margin of the lake. 
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The scene was lovely beyond words. Not a breeze ruffled the 
surface of the water, not a sound broke the utter stillness of the 
air. The lake slept mirror-like at their feet, bathed in the silver 
glory of the moonlight. Wide-spreading branches of great ches- 
nut trees which encircled the banks, hung low down over the pool, 
casting around it a fringe of deep and mysterious shadow. An 
islet crowned with feathery larches and gemmed with star-like 
flowers arose in the centre, whilst a coronet of water-lilies rested 
like a diadem of fairy jewels midway between the island and the 
shore. 

Suddenly out of the silence there arose the deep throbbing 
note of the nightingale, piercing the stillness with a perfect 
abandonment of ecstacy. Involuntarily as it seemed, Agnes’ 
hand sought Jack,s, as they stood breathlessly side by side to 
listen. 

Trill after trill the warbling cadences poured from the tiny 
feathered throat—the sweet voluptuous notes thrilling through 
the balmy air—louder—louder—louder arose the hymn of praise 
to the goddess of the night, swelling into a very rhapsody of de- 
light, an unspoken poem of passionate rapture, then dying away 
note after note, fainter and yet fainter, sweeter and sadder until 
the last tender echo of the wonderful melody was hushed once 
more into the mystery of silence. 

Their hands were fast locked together. Instinctively their 
eyes met—it was not for nothing the bird of love had sung. In 
the man’s eyes the passion of the moment was aroused—in the 
woman's there was a gleam of triumph, for she knew the danger 
and reckoned upon the consequences with the cool head of the 
experienced gambler, but as for Jack, he only lost his head, 
frankly, fairly, and absolutely blindly. 

Still, although his brain was on fire and his heart beating 
wildly —a something, a mere nothing would even now have saved 
him from his worst nature, have dragged him back again to his 
better self. In the hands of a good woman—of a woman even of 
average feminine reticence and modesty—he might have pulled 
himself together yet. But Agnes Verinder had no intention of 
letting him off. She was a woman who knew perfectly well 
what she was about, and her objects were never in any way 
guided either by goodness or by feminine reticence. 

She saw that he required one little push still to topple him 
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over the edge of the precipice, and that little propelling shove 
she straightway proceeded to administer to him. 

. “After all, I am rather cold; please put this on for me, 
Jack.” She held up the filmy white lace scarf she had shown 
to him a moment ago. “Will you wrap it round my neck, 
please ?” 

Jack, with uncertain fingers prepared to obey her. Miss 
Verinder innocently held up her face, till it was within a few 
inches of his own. She lifted her splendid eyes, and they seemed 
to pour their hidden fire into his very soul. Under the dim 
witchery of the moonlight she appeared to be more gloriously 
beautiful than ever. 

Their fingers met, his hand trembled as it came into contact 
with the fragrant softness of her scented hair, and as he knotted 
the lace beneath her chin, he brushed against the white loveliness 
of her rounded throat. 

In the next moment, reason, common-sense and honour were 
flung to the winds! He held her in his arms close against his 
breast, whilst in the fierce glow of an ungovernable outburst 
of passion, he rained down kisses upon her lips and throat and 
arm. 

Then, when the temptress had safely accomplished her work, 
all at once Miss Verinder awoke up into a highly virtuous and 
indignantly outraged young woman. 

“Jack! Jack!” she cried angrily, pushing him back and strug- 
gling to free herself with all the strength she possessed. “ What 
do you mean? How dare you! Let me go at once—how dare 
you insult me like that ?” 

Jack, feeling very much as if a jug of cold water had been 
poured over his head, released her at once, and Miss Verinder 
began walking towards the house at such a pace up the grass 
slope, that he could scarcely keep up with her. 

When he was capable of thinking rationally upon any subject, 
it began to cause him considerable surprise that Agnes should be 
pouring forth rapid and violent invectives against himself as she 
went. 

“You have grossly insulted me!” she said over and over 
again. “In the whole course of my life no man has ever treated 
me like that before!” 


“T am very sorry,” murmured poor Jack, humbly and peni- 
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tently. “I—lI really don’t know how it happened.” His head 
was still going round a little bit with the violence of his late 
agitation, and with the suddenness of the change in her attitude. 
“ [—I—only kissed you, Agnes.” 

“ Only kissed me, indeed! A man does not kiss a lady like 
that.” 

“Oh, yes. I think so sometimes!” he plucked up courage to 
answer. 

“ Never ! ” she cried decidedly, “unless he is going to make her 
his wife. Te every other woman such kisses as you have given 
me are an outrage!” 

Poor Jack ! he was decidedly not a match for this astute young 
lady. 

Of course he ought not to have answered a single word! In- 
stead of which he fell into the trap headlong! There was no 
time to reflect or consider ; he did not pause a moment to see 
where he was stumbling, or how he had better save himself; he 
was so stung to the quick by her reproaches that he remembered 
nothing and thought of nothing save of how he was to right him- 
self in her estimation. 

“JT have not insulted you, Agnes!” he cried hotly. “Why 
should you not be the woman who is to be my wife ?” 

Half a minute of silence, during which reason and recollection 
rushed back in a flood upon him, and his heart beat tumultu- 
ously, not with love, but with a wild anguish of conviction of the 
thing he had done. Then Miss Verinder passed her hand tran- 
quilly under his arm, and answered quite sweetly and com- 
posedly : 

“Qh, in that case, of course, it is a very different thing, and I 
quite forgive you, Jack. I think,” she added, after a moment’s 
pause, during which she possibly expected some suitable reply, 
but which elicited nothing but the deadest silence from her com- 
panion, “I think we shall get on very well together. You see, 
after all, we have known each other all our lives, and our parents 
and guardians all approve of it.” 

Poor Jack never uttered a single word. He was struck dumb 
as though with a physical blow on the head. 

He never knew how they got back to the house together ; he 
never heard the little prattle of affectionate words with which Miss 
Verinder, wise woman that she was! covered the awkwardness 
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of his own silence, and smoothed over the anomalies of a situation 
which might have become exceedingly unpleasant. 

He did not in fact hear a single word she said. All that he 
did hear was that same loud-throated nightingale singing away 
again in the tree-tops down by the lake side, and to his fevered 
fancy the song had changed! No longer did the wild notes 
tempt him with the passion of slumbrous eyes, and the bewilder- 
ment of cream-white neck and arms—no longer did the rap- 
turous ecstacy of lover’s kisses burst siren-like from the love- 
bird’s voluptuous cadences—but sadly, plaintively; reproachfully, 
the far-away music seemed now to wail and sob and moan, 
breathing the name which in that moment of madness he had 
forgotten and betrayed, the name that he remembered now too 
late in his shame and his despair. 

“Madge! Madge! Madge!” sang the nightingale into the 
distance of the sad still night. 


(Zo be continued., 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO0’S RECENT FICTION. 


vols., crown 8vo, 12s. A NEW NOVEL 


JAMES VRAILLE. By Jerrery C. Jerrery. 


“By no means commonplace. Thecharacters . . . are true tonature, and indeed we remember no better 
example of the thoroughly selfish woman than the wife who ruined James Vraille’s happiness. . . . A very 
faithful picture of military society in India.” — Times, 

- Conspicnously tender and delicate throughout. Mr. Jeffery undoubtedly has the art of telling a good story, 
and it is a long time since an apparently untried hand has commended itself to notice by such genuine and 
effective work.” —Atheneum, 

** Gives evidence of considersbl2 talent, and will mak: realers curious about its author’s fature productions.” 


—scotsman 
* Has much that is original and good about it. . . . Theheroisa new character in fiction, and is natural and 
sympathetic. 


oo Me, Jeffery has snown unmistakablesigns of a power of character drawing.’ "Sa turday Review. 
“ There is not a dull page in the book, and some parts of it are remarkable for force and fidelity of description. 


. « «+ The description of the growth, development, illness and death of a child from diptheria indicates singular 
accuracy of observation and delicacy of expression.” —Lancet, 


By the same Author. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE RAMBLER PAPERS. By Jerrery C. Jerrery. 
‘*It is a brisk and bright story of military life.” —Saturd :y Review, 
© The sketches of character are admirable. . . . The headstrong, impulsive Margaret is a charming study, 
and all the characters may claim to be instinct with life.”— The World. 


2 vols., cr 8vo, 12s. 
THE SILVER WHISTLE. By Naseny, Author of Oaks and Birches,” &e. 


** It is full of interest, and the style in which it is written is thatof acultivated and well-read man.”—A decamin: 


“ The reader is carried on from page to page, profoundly interested and charmed... . No writer delineates 
Irish character more faithfully or more lovingly than Naseby.”’—Academy. 


“ Bridget, the landlord’s daughter, and Moyrah, the farmer's, are capital types of Irish character.” —7imes. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s 


THE THREE GEOFFREYS:: a Story. By M. M. 


‘* The story of ‘ The Three Geoffreys' is likable just because it is simply, quietly, and not unskilfully told 
. ‘The Three Geoffreys’ is pleasant, healthy reading.” —Atheneum. 
“An excellent work of its class from the literary point of view, and as wholesome as it is excellent. "Spectators 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MORE SAIL TRAN BALLAST. By C. A. Monrresor, Author 
of ‘Some Hobby Horses and How to Ride Them.” 
“It is a début in fiction good in itself, and holding out promise for the future.”—Morning Post. 


**A narrative as true to life and consistent in all its partsas it is simple, beautiful, and of the deepest 
human interest.”— Tne Scotsman, 


- Excellently written story. . Throughout the volume the characters are firmly outlined, and the 
interc st well sustained.” —st, James's Gazette. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. With 18 Illustrations by W. VERNER LONGE, DIANA M. H. RAIKES, and JULIA G. LONGE. 


A LITTLE PRIMROSE KNIGHT: A Story of the Autumn of 


1885, for Children. By a PRIMROSE DAME. 
« Just such a prettily told child’s + tory as Miss Florence Montgomery might have written.”— Times. 
** Appeals necessarily to all good Conservatives, for the picture drawn of the little knight, whois a very engaging 
child, has some political tints in it which wili commend it to the adult as well as the juvenile reader. — Globe. 


Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. With 8 full-} age Illustrations. 3 
A LITTLE BROWN PEBBLE: Its History from the Earliest Ages 


of the World and the Changes which | efel it during the successive Geological Periods, as related by itzelf. 
A Story for Children. By Miss 8. L. PUMPHREY. 
‘* Jf one is to prescribe a little mental bracing, we may recommend ‘A Little Brown Pebble.’ ”— Times. 
“1s ina fact a story book with much of the charm aud entertainment that should belong toa fairy-tale, and 
yet it sets forth the chief geological facts concerning the making of the earth, the record of the rocks, and so 
forth, in a pleasing intelligible style.”— Saturday Review. 


Crown &vo. Illustrated, 5s. 
“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED.” By Franx R. 
STOCKTON, Author of “‘ Rudder Grange,”’ &c. 
‘** Delightfully fresh and full of quict fun. ... Itis hard to say at what age aman might not read the 
story with enjoyment. The book is prettily illustrated.”—Scotsman, 
“Introduces an entirely new element in boys’ sturies.”’—Vunity Fair. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. Profusely Illustrated. : ; 
THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49: a ‘ale of the Californian Diggings. 
ky KIRKE MUNROE, Author of “ The Flamingo Feather,” &e. 
“Cupitally illustrated and contains much information ”— Vanity Fair. 
** Must be read. It is thorough!y enjoyab’e from first to last.”—Sarurday Review, 


“A capital subiect capitally treated. No boy who is a boy could resist it.’’—Atheneum. 
** A very good tale of the Californian diggings. ”— Times. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.; and at Calcutta. 
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NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CONTAINING STORIES BY 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


MRS. EDWARD KENNARD, 


« RITA,” 


CURTIS YORKE, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 

E. S. DREWRY, 


MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN, 


AND OTHERS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A ot et et ett et eet 


THE UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. With 
Preface and Aunvtations by JAMES HUGG. ‘Two Vols., each of 350 pages, with Portrait. (4March 21st. 
Mr. Hogg, who was intimately associated with De Quincey from the beginning of 1850 until his death in 
December, 1859, has here collected together a considerable number of his writings, originally contributed 
to various magazines, none of which has hitherto appeared in any English Edition of De Quincey’s Complete 
Works. Every piece is duly authenticated, and in an interesting Preface the Editor gives the evidence 
which establishes its authorship. Asa recent reviewer in the Pall Mali Gazette observes: *‘ There are many 
differences of opinion «8s to the Works of De Quincey that will live. Those wbo would narrow the list have, 
we think, a very inadequate notion of their worth. As a master of style alone he is entitled to rank among 
the * Lummortals.’ It 1s true that nearly all the products of his pen appeared originally in the pages of 
serials : but there were giauts among magazine contributors in those days, and De Quincey was one 
of them.” 


COURT LIFE UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS (Henry II.) By HUBERT 
HALL, F.s.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. With Five Illuminated Plat«s, Four Facsimile Plates in 
Tint, and Thirty-nine Contemporary Cuts. Large 8vo, 15s. ‘A surprisingiy succe-sful rproduction of life 
in the reigu«f Henry of Anjou, Of striking intere-t and genuine value.”’— Scotsmun. 


ROBERT OWEN: His Life, Times and Labours. By LLOYD JONES. Edited 
by W. CAIRNS JUNES. With Portraits, «c., 6s. “He laboured for the people, he died working for them, 
and his last thought was for their welfare.” 


THE DISEASES BESETTING BUSINESS MEN. 
HABIT AND HEALTH: A Book of Golden Rules for Middle Age. 


GUY BEDDUKS. 3s. 6d. ‘ In these days, amid the worry and ru-h of an active business life, this book is 
calculatel to exercise a great influence fur g.od upon business men.’’—City Press. 


OFFICIAL TOUR THROUGH BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. By J. DE 
ASBOTH. With a very large number of Plates and Cuts. Imperial 8vo,2ls. ‘* A most valuable work. . . 
Profusely illustrated.’ —~ Atheneum. 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. COLMORE. 2 Vols. St. James’s Gazette says: 
“It is deeply interesting. A strong book certainly.” Glasgow Herald says: ‘“‘The work of a true literary 
artist. A weird and intensely interesting tale.” Suturday Review says: ‘It is a study of mental disease. 


‘this very clever and very painful book.” Literary World calls it ‘an excellent novel, and thoroughly 
interesting.” 


THE QUAKERS: A Study, Historical and Critical. By F. STORRS TURNER. 


63. “it can hardly be praised too highly.’ —Manchester Examiner. * This interesting little book. Mr. 





Turner has told an interesting story well.”—S¢. James s Gazette. ‘‘ Here both the good and the bad sides of 
the movement are told.”—Scots Ubserver. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE ee 2s. 6d. each. 
WORK AND WAGES ..... pe me ... THOROLD ROGERS. 
CIVILIZATION : Cause and Cure ... a ... Epw. CARPENTER. 
QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM... on ‘ Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
DARWINISM AND POLITICS s Si D. G. Ritcuiz, M.A. 
RELIGION OF SOCIALISM Se ... E. Becrort Bax. 
ETHICS OF SOCIALISM ces A oat ... E. Betrort Bax. 
DRINK QUESTION ai Dr. KaTE MITCHELL. 
PROMOTION OF GENERAL HAPPINESS a M. MAcMILLAN. 
ENGLAND’S IDEAL, &c. rom ee sie E. CARPENTER. 
SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND ° SrpnEy Wess, LL.B. 
POLLTICAL JUSTICE: Essay on Property. Wm. Gopwin, Ep. H.S.SALrT. 
BISMARCK AND GERMAN SOCIALISM .. W. H. Dawson. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR- BOOK. Edited by Three Public School Men (Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester), Part I. EDUCATIONAL, Part II. ATHLETICS. Limp cloth, 2s.6éd, ATHLETICS 
separately, Is, ‘The execution is admirable. Accurate and complete information, well up to date.”— 
Journal of Education, ** ‘ircated in a lucid and exhaustive mauner.”—Private Schoolmaster. 


PESTALOZZI: His Life and Work. By ROGER DE GUIMPS. Edited by J. 
RUSSELL, B.A. With an Introduction by Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., and Portrait, 6s, ‘A capital 
translation ot ihe staudard biography of the famous educat.onal reformer.”—Speuker. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN. By Professor VICTOR 
HENKY. kuited by k. IT. ELLIOTT, M.A. With Preface by Prof. H. NETTLESHIP. 7s. 6d. “A 
much-needed work, "—Protessur SAYCE. ** No better book has appeared.’ —Classical Keotew. 

THE STUDENT'S CICERO. By Dr. MUNK. Adapted by W. Y. Fausset, M.A. With 
Frontispiece, 38s. 6a. ** Dr. Munk hex ably vindicated the great Roman trom the attacks of Mommsen. It 
is Only necessary 10 recommend, with ali the empbasis we can, the translation which Mr. Faus:et, himself 
an uccomplisuea Cicerunian, hes given us.”—Pall Mall Guzette. 

NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 7s, 6d. 
CYCLOPZDIA OF EDUCATION. Contributed to by many of the most eminent 


Educational Specialists. 


SWAN SONN NSCHELN & CO., PATERNOSTER 8Q., LONDON. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

TWELVE MONTHS (POST FREE) - . - : : - 12s. 


DO., INCLUDING THE SUMMER NUMBER 
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All Communications to be addressed to— 


THE EDITOR OF “BELGRAVIA,” | 
c/o FY. WHITE & CO., 34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 9 : 


PRICE ONE SHILLINC. 


Dondon + Society: 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Of Light and Amusing Literature by the most Popular Authors of the day. 








Reece 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPIION—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. @ 
TWELVE MONTHS, SENT POST FREE - - - - 128.9 

DO., INCLUDING THE SUMMER NUMBER AND j 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL - = - 148.7 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘Readers who like to be amused should take in ‘ London Society.’ 
* London Society’ is a very good shilling’s-worth.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 3 
“This attractive magazine is remarkable for variety of subject and excellence 9 
of its light literature.” —Pudblic Opinion. 
“Full of the light and amusing literature it professes to supply.”—Léferary @ 
World. 2 
“It is bright, interesting, and a perfect mine of light and amusing literature. § 
It 1s ably conducted, and should enjoy an ever-increasing circulation.”——Grantham § 
Zimes. F 
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All communications to be addressed to the Editor of “LONDON SOCIETY,” 


c/o F. Y. WHITE & CO., 34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BY 


H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Ard at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded Carriage Free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


7 Offered 
at 

* Bacchante,” The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship, 1879—1882. Compiled from the Private s. ci a. @. 
Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of Prince Albert Victor, and Prince George of Wales. 

With Additions, by J. N. Dalton. Illustrations, Charts, and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. .. 25 6 12 

Teneriffe and its Six Satellites: or, the Canary Islands Past and Preseut. By OLIvia M. STONE. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Vol. I. —Teneriffe, Gemera, Hierro, Palma. 
Vol. — —-Gran Canary, Feurteventura, Lanzarote. 2 vols. .. 10 

Guppy, H. B., M.B., F.R.G.S., late surgeon R.N. The Solomon Islands and ‘their Natives. Maps 
and eee tg 8vo. 12 

om nemeeeioenterntinsenemimetoanen Sit Solomon Islands : their Geology, General Features, and 

Suitability for Colonization eo 4 

Switzerland : Its Scenery and its People. Pictorially repr esented by Emincnt Swiss and “German 
Artists, comprismy above Three Hundred Pictures printed in the text; and sixty-three full- 
page pictures, of which sixteen are in colours. With historical and descriptive text based on 
the German of Dr. Gsell-Fels. Super-royal 4to. Cloth «legant, gilt edges 

TEMPLE, SIK RICHAKD, Palestine, Illustrated with 32 full-page coloured p ates, ‘reproduced by 
chromo- lithography from the Authon’ s original pain’ ings executed on the spot “e 

* Every picture is a study in itself ; and the study is much helped bv Sir Richard ‘Temple’ 8 
description. For he } aints with words as cleverly as with pencil, and the careful commentary 
which he gives to every illustration enables one to enter more iully than could otherwise be 
done into the feeling and intention of the painter. He has ; ro¢uced a very delightful book, 

and one that wil! set the Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.”— Guardian, 

CorpPINGFR, R. W, M.D. (Stati-Surgeon R.N., C.M.Z.S.), The Cruise of the A/ert, Four Years 
in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters (1878—82). With 16 full-page woodcut 
Illnst atious from ii tia from photographs and sketches by the Author. Large paper 
edition oe oe o- oe ee ee oe ee ee 

BARCLAY. E., Moun ain Life in " Algeria. With Illustrations by the Author ee . 

Bunt, #. T., T he Cyclades; or, Life among the Insular Greeks oe oe ee ee oe 

Bou GER, D. c.. History of China, With Portraits and Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. oe we ° 

BuiGHAM. W. T., M.A., Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal. Maps and Illustrations .. 

** Those who enjoy a really ‘good book of travel, lively, vivid, and yet reliable, which 
rossesses moreover the further advantage of d++crib ng almost untrodden tields, should by all 
means a Mr. William Brigham’s* Guatemala.’ ’—Leeds Mercury. 

CAMPION, J. S., On Foot in Spain : a Walk trom the ate! of Bisc: We to the creases Iilus- 
trated by mh ginal Skerches 66 ee ee ee o. ee 

ELLIS, Major A. B., West African Islands oe ee oa os ee 

ELLis, Rev. W., Madagascar Revisited. Illustrated. Demy oe 

LLION, J. F., H.M. Consul at Mozambique, Travels and Researches aiuong the Lakes and 
Mountains of Kastern and Central A rica. Mey Maps and lilustrations 

FLOYER, KRNEST A., Unexplored Beluch stan: a Survey, with Ubservations— Astronomical, 
i vhical, Botanical, éc. With 12 Illustrations aud a Map oe 

HAYEs, A. A,, Jun.. New Colorado and the Sa ta Fe Irail. With Map and 61 Illustrations re 

joa, H. H., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., The Kilima-Njaro Expedition: a Record of Scientific 
Exploration in Eastein Equatorial Africa, General desciiption of the Natural mete 
] anguages, and Commerce of the District. W ith Maps and lilustations . 

KERR, W, K..C.E., F.K.G 8., The Far Interior: A Narrative of ‘i ravel and Adventure. irom the 
Cape of Goo Hope : cross the Zambesi to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. With Photo- 
portrait and numerous Illustrations by J, D. COOPER and others. Demy 8vo. 

MEKRILL, S., East of Jordan : a Record uf Travel and Ub-ervation in ihe Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bushan. 70 Iliustrations and Maps es oe oe ee 

OrrTER, R. H., M.A. Winters Abroad : Intended for the Use of Invalids oe ee ee ee 

Rak, E., The White Sea P ninsula. Map and Illustrations .. . es * 

SANDEMAN, E, F., Eight Months in an Ox-Waggon: Rem-niscences of Boer Life. With a Map. 
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ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


In paper covers (cloth, ls. 6d.) 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


° oe 


BUTTONS. By Joun Srrance Winter. (5th Edition.) 


MY WONDERFUL WIFE! A Study in Smoke. (Dedicated 


to the “ Daily Telegraph.”) By Marie Core ui, Author of “A Romance of Two 
Worlds,” &c. (2nd Edition.) 


A LITTLE FOOL. By Joun Srrance Winter. (6th Edition ) 


THE PICCADILLY PUZZLE. By Fercus Hume, Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 


A TROUBLESOME CIRL. (Fifth Edition,) By the Author | 
of “ Molly Bawn,” “ ‘lhe Honourable Mrs. Vereker,” &c. Ee: 


A STRANCE ENCHANTMENT, By B.L. Faxxox, Author 


of “ Devlin the Barber,” &c. 


A VAGABOND LOVER. By “Rita,” Author of “ The Mystery 
of a Turkish Bath,” &c. 


THE LAST COUP. (Third Edition.) By Hawzey Smart, 
Author of “ The Outsider,” “Cleverly Won,” &c. 


A FALSE SCENT, (Third Edition.) By Mrs. ALExanper, 
Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” “ By Woman’s Wit,” &c. 


MY POOR DICK. By Joun Srrance Winter. (5th Edition.) 9 


Illustrated by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, 


BOOTLES’ CHILDREN, Bythesame Author. (7th Edition.) 
THE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON. By B L. 


FARJEON. 


A FRENCH MARRIACE. By F. C. Pus, Author of 
“As in a Looking Glass,” &c. 


IN A GRASS COUNTRY. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 


(9th Edition.) 

TOM’S WIFE, By Lady Marearer Masenpir, Author of 
“ Sisters-in-Law,” &e. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOOR MAT, By ALrrep 


C, Catmour, Author of “ ‘The Amber Heart,” &c. (Shortly. 


THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN’S HEART. By Mrs. 


EDWARD KENNARD. [shortly. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SUUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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QNE VOLUME NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
bite i ih a a ih | iat a oh a aed 
BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

MRS. BOB. 

BEAUTIFUL JIM. 

GARRISON GOSSIP. 

A SIEGE BABY. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 
LONG ODDS. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. 
THE OUTSIDER. 
BY FERCUS HUME. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. (Also in picture boards, 2-.) _ 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 


BY MAY CROMMELIN & J. MORAY BROWN. 
VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
A LIFE INTEREST. 
MONA’S CHOICE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
LANDING A_ PRIZE. 
OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
A CRACK COUNTY. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
A LOST WIFE. 

THE COST OF A LIE. 

THIS WICKED WORLD. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. 

SHE CAME BETWEEN. ; 
THE AUTHOR OF ““MOLLY BAWN.” 
THE HONOURABLE MRS. VEREKER. 


BY “RITA.” 






































SHEBA. 


BY JUSTIN, MCCARTHY & MRS. CAMPBELL 


PRAED. 
THE RIVAL PRINCESS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. , 





“POPULAR” NOVELS. 


Picture Boards, 2s. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Ph eh eT hl hl aah eh deh 


BEAUTIFUL JIM. (5th Edition) By Jonn Srrayce 


WINTER. 
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A SIEGE BABY. By the same Author. 

GARRISON GOSSIP. (4th Edition) By the same Author. 
ARMY SOCIETY. (8th Edition) By the same Author. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES. (3rd Edition ) By Fercus Ilume. § 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. By Hawtey Smarr 
THE HONBLE. MRS. VEREKER. By the Author of ‘** Monty 


Bawy,” &c. 
BY WOMAN’S WIT. By Mrs ALEXANDER. 
A LIFE INTEREST. By the same Author. 
A REAL GOOD THING. (5th Edition) By Mrs Epwarp | 


KENNARD. 
A CRACK COUNTY. (5th Edition.) By the same Author. : 
STRAIGHT AS A DIE. (8rd Edition) By the same Author. § 
THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. (4th Edition.) By § 


Mrs. EpwarpD KENNARD, 7 
KILLED IN THE OPEN. (8rd Edition.) By the same Author. 4 
THE COST OF A LIE. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 

A DEVOUT LOVER. (2nd Edition) By the same Author. 
A DEAD PAST. By the same Author. ’ 
IN A GRASS COUNTRY. (8th Edition ) By the same Author. § 
THE CRUSADE OF THE “EXCELSIOR.” By Brer Harte. i 
A WOMAN’S FACE. By Froxence Warnrtn; Author of | 


“The Louse on the Marsh,” &c. 


F. V. WHITE & GO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. | 
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HOW TO PROLONG HUMAN LIFE. 


A Famous physician in France is now trying experiments with the object of prolong- 
ing human life beyond its natural span. His method is to introduce into the blood, 
in a peculiar form, the vital energy of the lower animals. Whether he will succeed 
or not we cannot tell, but it is very doubtful. So far men have found only one way of 
securing a long life, and that is to prevent the organs of the body from becoming 
weak or torpid, and of restoring to them their energy and power after they have 
partially lost it. That this, although difficult, has been done, and may be done, there 
is evidence to prove. But in all cases the work is performed in a very different 
manner from the one proposed by the French physician, Here is an instance in point :— 

Several years ago a woman—Mrs, William Crocker, of South Farmington, Nova 
Scotia—began to fail in health. Her symptoms puzzled her friends and herself. She 
had a good deal of headache ; a bad taste in the mouth, cold hands and feet ; her skin 
tovk on a kind of yellow or coppery appearance, and she seemed dull, sleepy, and 
indifferent to things which had once interested her, When walking she would 
occasionally be observed to stagger and catch hold of the nearest support to keep 
from falling. She was often sick, and vomited without apparent cause, and the 
bowels were irregular and costive ; there was much heartburn and palpitation, and a 
rising of 2 hot and offensive wind or gas in the mouth and throat. In the autumn of 
1884 she broke down completely. She complained of a sharp, cutting pain around the 
heart, and drew her breath with difficulty. There was a pain on the right side of the liver, 
and great distress and weakness low down in the small of the back, over the kidneys 

Mrs, Crocker was put under the care of the best local physician, who told her that 
her case would prove hard to deal with, and gave her but small encouragement. “ All 
we can do,” he said, “ is to hope for the best.” But three months’ efforts were without 
favourable results, Her appetite was altogether gone, and how she lived was a wonder. 
She had now grown so nervous and excitable that she was afraid of the least noise 
as achild is of the firing of a gun, Even common talking nearly sent her crazy. She 
had been plump and of good weight, but now her fles!: was gone, and she looked like 
the mere spectre of the nobly-developed women once the envy of many. Seeing that 
no benefit came from the treatment she was receiving another physician was employed, 
who put all his skill into the case for four months, and in all that time she never slept 
once except under the influence of opium, Her condition was now such that she fer- 
vently desired to die, and her nearest relatives agreed that she would be better off, 
Once in a while, however, the disease would seem to relax somewhat, and during 
these periods she could read for a few minutes at a time. It was on such an occasion 
that, while glancing at a newspaper her eye fell upon an article about a medicine 
called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Fearing to be deceived, she yet sent to St. 
John’s and bought a bottle, without mentioning to her doctor what she had done, Ou 
taking this medicine she was astonished and delighted to find it had an immediate 
effect. In afew days she could sleep without the opium, and was actually hungry— 
a natural hunger. Food stayed on her stomach, and gave her scarcely any distress, 

Full of hope and confidence she now avowed what she had done, discharged the 
physician, and sent to Halifax for six bottles more, and took it through the whole 
winter of 1884-5. The cure went steadily on, and in a few weeks, as she expresses it. 
“I felt as though I had come back to life after having lain for months in an open grave!” 

3y the time spring set in she was able to do all her work. She is now sixty-three 
years old, fleshy as ever, enjoys life, and has every prospect of seeing an advanced 
age. Ina recent letter Mrs, Crocker tells her story with an enthusiasm too warm for 


cold type, and says she owes her recovery to the mysterious medicine she saw adver- 
t.sed in the paper, 
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BIRKBECK BANK, sourHampron BUILDINGS} 


CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 4 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 3lst March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








The Birkbeck Building Socisty’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


-owweT 


Heo TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR Two GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession. Apply at the Office of the Birxseck Freenotp Lanp Soctery. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 
application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Sovurnampron Buripinas, Cuancery Lane. 


DR, DE SANCTIS’S | YE" "one on eriquerre. 
* 


{At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. In cloth limp, 2s. § 


Rheumatic & Gout Pills | GOOD FORM: 


Prepared from the Recipe of A BOOK OF EVERYDAY 
The late BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Londen. : ET I Q U ET T E ® 


eg iosgnciies os the - of Gout, Rheumatism, By Mrs. ARMSTRONG, 

eumatic Gou umbago, and all pains in 

the Limbs and Muscles. Jn many cases of Muscular es ae sy ee ae 

asp sea eae ace ** Mrz. Armstrong has written a useful and sensible 
These PILLS are sold in Boxes at ls 4. and pook.”—Graphic, 

2s. Od. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER (late ae 

HANNAY & Co.), 89, Great Portland Street, F. V. WHITE & CO 

London, ani forw arded free on receipt of a Postal Ps é } aE 

(order tor 1s. 2d. or 2s. 94. 31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


“FOR THE BLOOD is THE LIFE 99 [3 warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 4 


a from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 

7 Eczema, Skin and Blood Jiseases, and Sores of all § 
I kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the only real © 
c; ARKE S specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 9 
the cause from the blood and bones. Thousands of § 


Testi ials. In Bottles, 2s. 9d. 111s. b. of all 
WORLD-FAMED Jee Soe 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln, 
B LO 0 D Vi IXT U RE BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS, should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF ‘‘ BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREKT, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 

The back numbers of ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 18.each; also the volumes, 
price 7s. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscription,including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, l4s. 


VOL, LXXI, is now ready, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Tondon: F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Ez A Delicious BREAKFAST for all Seasons, 


AB.C. WHITE WHEAT. 


. e 
A.B.C. WHITE OATS. 
Mm A.B.C. BARLEY FOOD. 


AB.C. YELLOW MAIZE. 


These Preparati b y- 

STEAM COOKED HearINe are ar septa 
’ i 

TABLE IN | eC a as cuppecal Guest Rosi adlibami 

15 MINUTES. a variety of fancy names, & packed 


to imitate the A.B.C. brand, 
CEREAL MILE, 


Ofall Grocers, &c, 
The best substitute for Infants’ Natural Food. C or . a LAMPE 
A m LCreals 2 
CEREAL CREAD 7 44, Great at Tower 
Contains 36 percent. of Flesh & Muscle formers. E.C. 
Owlands ixcassar on 
“2 Prevents the hair falling off. Sold 
(ef Ug or also in a Golden Colour. 
ROWLANDS' 
PRODUCES SOFT, FAIR, DELICATE SKIN. 
Removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Chaps, Redness, Rough- 
ness. Free from mineral poisons. Bottles 4s. 6d., half Oo D O Ni T O 


bottles 2s. 3d. Whitens the teeth, prevents decay; 
Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’. contains no gritty substances. 





ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month on Three 


5 Years’ Hire System; Second-hand, on 
Three Years System, 10s. 6d, permonth. 


PIANOS |onas’stitzs'¢ oo, 


42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTAB.] MUTUAL ASSURANCE AT THE [LEAST COST. [ESTAB. | 
1806. President: JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. Vice-President: FRAS. HY. BEAUMONT, Esq. 1806. 


‘ii sii tee ‘ : The ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE FUND exceeds 
JAMES E. MATHIESON, _ FOUR MILLIONS; 


GEORGE HANBURY, Esq 


CHARLES CHURCHILL, ‘eq. the CLAIMS ALREADY }PAID exceed 


Directors. : NINE MILLIONS; 
EDMD. BOULNOIS, Esq., M.P. |: 
HENRY BUTLER, Req”” and the Members have received during life, by way of Cash 


GORDON W. CLARK, Esq. Bonus in reduction of; Premiums more than 
FREDERICK CLARKE, Esq. : EIGHT MILLIONS. 
CHAS. M. CLODE, Esq., C.B,  [: : . “ 

THOMAS DEVAS, Esq” :| With these large Funds {there is-{rconoMICAL MANAGEMENT. 
WILLIAM KVILL, Esq. : 

Sir G. GOLDNEY, Bart. 


Cn aunoocn zara. || NO AGENTS AND NO COMMISSION. 


ROBERT POTT, Esq. 
S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq 


Soran Sivven, Boe - || Office: 81, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 








Macniven ¢ Cameron's 


OTR Reser: - , oF i +34 
PO Ny perme me e ae 


BRE) RECOMMENDED BY 


2347 Newspapers, 


And have been awarded Prize Medals:and Diplomas of Honour 
at the: Recent 


Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885.” gege 
_ Liverpool! Exhibition, 1886... “3 * 
Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 
4 a Newcastle Exhibition, 1887. 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887. 


Macniven & Cameron’s Series comprise Pens for every hand. 


“THEY are a Treasure,”——Standard. 
“THEY are made to suit even the most fastidious writer.”—Court Circular. 
“We ‘thank them for introducing such luxurious Pens.”—Odan Times. 
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THE -‘LATEST INVENTION. * WRITE 


PLYING ‘J’ PEN 


“J” Pen fitted with a easier 
reservoir, and capable of writing over 
100 Words with one dip of Ink. 


FOR A. 
SAMPLE BOX 
CONTAINING 
ALL THE KINDS, 


1/t by Post. 
- (Over. 
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se MAcNIVEN AND Cameron's. Pans 


“ They are a treasure.” —London Standard, 


2347 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 
“ The misery of a bad pen is ow a voluntary infliction.” — Globe. 


A Fountain Pen on a new principle, without complications. 
THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN ” PEN writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. 
Sold all over the World. Sample Card posted to any addrees on receipt of le. 1d. 


Patentees:—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, Scotland, 


PEN MAKERS TO HEE MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Se servir des Plumes Macniven et Cameron. 
“Ces plumes sont un trésor inestimable.”—Standard, de Londres, 
2347 journaux les recommandent. 
** elui qui s’inflige la misére d’une mauvaise plume le fait de eon propre gré.”— Globe, 
Plume intarissable d’un nouveau modéle, sans complications, 
Plume “ Flying Dutchman” Rapide. Cette plume écrit & peu prés 300 mots avec wne seule 
; trempe d’encre. 
Se vend par le monde entier. Envoi d’une carte-échantillon contre remise 
de 1 fr. 35 cts. (1s. 1d.). 

Brevetés:—MACNIVEN et CAMERON, 23 4 83, Biara Srazet, Eprusovre, Ecosss, 

Fabricants de Plumes et Fournisseurs des Bureaux du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté. 


Man gebraude die Stahlfedbern von MACNIVEN und CAMERON. 
e ve Diefe Federn find ein wahrer Sdhag."— Standard. 
Sie werden von 2,347 Beitungen emp foblen. 
vn Wer heute fcblechte Federn traucht, bereitet ficht felbft eine unndige Qual.— Globe. 
Gine nach neuer, mit feinerlet Scbwierigteiten verfniipfter Methode conftrurrie Feder mit Refervoir. 
Die ,, Flying Dutchman” (Fliegente Hollander). Feder fcreibt etrwa 300 Werter bei einmaligem 
gi Gintauchen ter Feder. 
Bu baben in der ganjen Delt. ‘ 
oS Gegen Ginfendung von 1s. 14. (M1. 10 pf.) erbalt man eine Mufterkarte mit der Poft. 
Befiger tes Patentes : MAC! N und CAMERON, 23 bi8 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, Schottland, 
" “HFedern-Kabrifanten und Feurniffeure aler-Riniglicher Memter. 


Hagase uso de las Plumas de Macniven y Cameron. 


“Un verdadere.tesoro.”—London Standard. 
2347 Periddicos las recomiendan. 
**La calamidad de una mala pluma es hoy un casiigo impuesto volontariamente.”— Globe, 
Una pluma de fuente, de sistema nuevo, sin complicaciones. 


La Pluma “Flying Dutchman” (El Holandes Volandero) escribe unas 300 palabras con sxe 
sola mojada de tiuta. 


En venta por todo el globo. Tarjeta-mostruério per corréo, al recibo de Pes‘ 1.35 cts. (1s. 1d.). 
Privilegiados :—MACNIVEN y CAMERON, 23 4 33, Barz Sraenrt, Eprvsuren (Escocia), 
Fabricantes de Plumas para las Oficinas del Gobierno de 8.M. 


YNOTPEBAAHTE MEPbA MAKHUBEHA HM KAMEPOHA., 


» Out cocrasaswTs coKpormie.“—Aonzoncxid Cmangzapad. 
2,347 raaBHbIXh AQHAOHCKHXD raseTh HXb PeKOMCHAYWTS. 
» CTpaganie OTS XyAorO Nepa ecT. Tenepb OXOTHOI MyKOii.* Z'2053. 
Hen3cakaemoe nepo 10 HORKIMS NpaBHAaMh, Ses yexoxnenii. 
Tlepo ,,Jlerysiii Tosaanaen>“ numers okos0 300 caost nocaé OAHOrO Makania Bh YepHBAh, 


IIpogaetca uo Bcemy mipy. Kaprows ct oOpasynkaMH nocbi4AaeTCA Yepe3b NOYTY Ha BCAKia 
aapecb npuH noayyenin 1 wuaAanura i neHHH. 


Baaxbabgnl nateata: MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 
@a6pukautn neppest Ea Kopouescxaro Beanyectsa. 


Si usino le Penne d’acciaio di Macniven e Cameron. 


**Queste penne costituiscono un. vero tesoro.”—Standard. 

y 3 2347 Giornali ne raccomandono l’uso. 

** Quiunque si serve ormui di una penna cattiva, s’infligge volontariamente una tortura 
superflua.’’— Globe. 
Una penna con aetna, costrutta dietro un metodo nuovo, esento di ogni complicazione, 
Colla penna detta “‘ Flying Dutchman’ (Olandese volante) si scrive pose @ presso 300 parole, 
riedianté una sola immersione della penna nell’ inchiostro. 

Si vende dappertutto nel mondo intero. Dietre trasmissione di 1s, 1d. (L* 1.35 cts) si ricev 

et un carvone di campioni per la posta. 

Proprietari della Patente :—MACNIVEN e CAMERON, 23 a 33, Buatre Sraezer, 
Eprnsures, Iscozta, 
Fabbricanti di Penne per gli Uffict del Governo di 8.M. 
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FIRE - LIFE Q 
ENDOWMENTS - ANNUITIES. * 


The next DIVISION OF SURPLUS) 

wees W2// be made as at 31st December’ 

2 next, and all participating Policies 

then in force will receive a Bonus 
Addition. 


AE b At the Last Division 


Policies just effected received an 
Addition of £14: 10s. er £1000 
msured, and older Policies (by the 
Company's System of giving BONUS 
= ON BONUS) as much as £28 : 18s. per 
£1000, for cach Premium paid in 
the quinguennium. 

Thus in many cases, where the 
Premium payable did not exceed £28 
per £1000, tie Bonus Addition 
equalled, or exceeded, the whole sum 
paid as Premium in the five years. 
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Life Funds exceed Chief Offices— 
41 Millions London: 61, THREADNEEDLE ST..,E£.c. 
” Edinburgh: 64, PRINCES STREET. 


London (West End) Branch: 8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W, 


Sterling. 




























NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 31st December, 1890. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Subscribed Capital £2,500,000. | Paid-up Capital £625,000. 4 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. é 
Tue Funps or tais Department exceed - £4,700,000 


Tue Receirts of 1888 exceeded - -~ - 700,000 
THE COMPOUND BONUS SYSTEM. l 


The Company’s system of allocating Bonus on Bonus as well as on the 
~original insurance, in doing justice to all, gives to the older Policies the full 
benefit of longevity, and is considered 
especially attractive to good Lives insuring young. 


EXAMPLE :—Policy for £1000, effected in 1853. 


After the Division in 1875 the £1000 had increased by compound 
Bonuses of 25/- per cent. per annum te .. .- £1,819 16 
In 1880 Bonus at 27/6 per cent. per annum was “declared, and 


0 
upon £1.319 16 o my a se os va hi 90 14 0 
Raising Insurance to .. 1,440 10 0 
0 
0 


























In 1885 Bonus at 29/- per cent. per arnum was declared, and 
upon £1,410 10 0 re re is oe ar ee 102 6 


Raising Insuranceto .. £1,512 16 0 











Should death occur before 31st December, 1890, a prospective Bonus of 
£15 2s. 6d. would also be paid in respect of each year’s premium received 
since 1885. 

The oldest Policies are now DOUBLED in amount by Bonus Additions. 

ANNUITY BRANCH. 4 
Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint life” 
and life of survivor. 
Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 
Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 
The new business recently transacted has exceeded that of any other British Office. 











Prospectus of the Life Assurance or Annuity Branch sent on application. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Fire Funps - - - - - . - - . £ 2,017,544 
Fire Income, 1888 - . - - - - . : 1,377,682 © 
Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 
The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosion 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 


CHIEF OFFICES: ee 

LONDON—61, Threadneedie Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Strect. V ] / 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. ¢ 

SPEC 








_ April, 1590. 


| THE BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 
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he consumption of Soap is a measur 
vilization, Health and Purity of the People. cresre. 
SPECIALLY DRAWN BY Hl. S. MARKS, R.A., FOR THE PROPRIETORS OF PEARS’ SOAP. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. ‘che PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System;-while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family 18 liable. 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 583, Oxford Street. London, daily between 
the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter, 


— EASE, STRENGTH, AND DURABILITY. 
BLENEIRON’S 


BRITISH ARGOSY BRACES 


(Parente) ea STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 
EN BY THE 


st | 
The Best MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Self-Adjusting Brace 


in the World, 
eek. THROWS BACK 


THE SHOULDERS AND 


GIVES TO EVERY 
MOVEMENT 
OF THE BODY. 


Contains no Is a Lasting 
Sigs wa eae Wi < Favourite with all 


Running on 


ellie: NOG Wearers, 


Of all Hosiers & bene throughout the World. 


“THE BLOOD PURIFIER.” 
OLD Dr. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


American Sarsaparilla 


Is highly recommended by the peory A 
a safe and certain cure for Blood and Skin 
Diseases; cures Sores on any part of the 
body, no matter the cause; cures Pimples 
or Pustules on the Face, Boils, Blotches, 
Debility, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular 
SPRING Swellings, Serofula, Scurvy, &c. Best 
Spring and Autumn ‘Medicine. 
Mr. Hugh Kelly, registered Chemist, 
MEDICINE Kingston Apothecaries’ Hall, Gloucester 
Street, Glasgow, writes :— 
‘I have been ——. a good many of 
your famed Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla. People say it is purer and 
more effectual than ant te " Only 
genuine in Blue and Red W 
Prices—2s. 6d.. 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., lls., 43 all Chemsiete ; v4 sent 
Carriage Free from the depot, DEA TEEL & CU., 39, 
Theobald's Road, Holborn, London tite’ 131, Fleet Street). 
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__ WE BEST & PUREST COCO 


DR. SOULE’S 


NoyBuexs _ 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weakened 
by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 
DR. SOULE'S HOP BITTERS. 

Ee are suffering from over-eating or drinking, 
any indiscretion or dissipation, take 
DR. SOULE’S HOP BITTERS. 
If you are married or single, old or young, rich or 


poor, suffering from poor health, or languishing on a 
bed of sickness, take 


DR. SOULE'S HOP BITTERS. 
IT MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE. 


feel that.your system needs cleansing, toning or stimn- 
lating, Without intorier iting, one bottle of 


DR. SOULE’S HOP BITTERS 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or 
doctors’ visits. 
| If you have flatulency, rhenmatism, or gout, or are 
| simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask 
| your chemist or druggist for 


| Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you 
' 
| 


DR. SOULE’S HOP BITTERS. 
IT HAS SAVED HUNDREDS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS AND DRUCCISTS. 


PEPPER $ 


2s. 6d. Bottles. Sold Everywhere. 


QUININE T | Ni [ 


& IRON 


Great Bodily.Strength! Great Nerve Strength ! 
Great Menta! Strength! Great Digestive Strength ! 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, General 
Debility. 


PARRISH’S CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Edward Parrish. by contract. transferred the manu- 
facture of his Syrup to SQUJRE & SONS, her 
Majesty's chemists. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED 
that Inferior IMITATIONS 
(differing in composition) are sold as Parrish‘s. 
A statement from time to time appears to the effect 
that another firm has obtained a Gold Medal for 
Parrish’s Chemical Food, in competition with “the 
principal manufacturers, English and American,” 
including, by inferenc>. ourselves. 
To prevent any possible misunderstanding, we wish 
to state that no Award of any kind has ever been ob- 
tained in competition with the Chemical Food of our 
manufacture. To escape imporition, demand 


SQUIRE'S CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Of all agents, or free per parcel post, 2s., 3s. 6d. & 6s. 
SQUIRE & SONS, 
413, Oxford St., London, W. 


SULPHOLINE 
cone, LOTION 


Sold 
Everywhere 
The Cure for Skin Diseases 
Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, * 
Acne, Disfigurements. 


Makes the SKIN Clear, Smooth, Supple, Healthy 


JETHAM( 


Soon renders the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REONESS, SuNBU 
TAN, &c., and PRESERVES THE SKIN from tief 
exposure to the SUM, WIVD or HARD WAT | 
effectually than any other known prenaration. No Lady + m 
her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is mnvalubl 
a'l Seasons of the Year for 

Keeping the Skin Soft and Blooming. 

Bottles, is.. 1s. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers 
Any size Free for 3d. extra. by the Sole Makers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
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